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© careful grading of 

the ditch. No special 
installation equipment. No 
tedious lining-up of pipe-ends. 
No human element to lend un- 
certainty. Simply one easily 
made joint after another. 
That’s speed... with Dresser 
Couplings! 

On gas lines and mains— 
the world over — Dresser 
Couplings provide the sim- 
plest, speediest, tightest, and 
most economical form of joint 
construction. Even a_e wet 
ditch, rain, snow, or cold need 
not slow up the work. Un- 
skilled workmen can couple 
the line above the ditch. No 
line can be laid as fast as a 
Dresser Coupled line! 

S. R. DRESSER MFG. COMPANY 
Bradford, Pa. 


In Canada Dresser Mfg. Co. Ltd 
32 Front St., West. Toronto. Ont. 
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COUPLINGS 
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Sub pavement congestion of gas, water, telephone and 
electric pipes and duct systems and underground struc- £ & 


A 
MARK OF QUALITY 
SINCE 1854 


A complete protection service 


for city pipe lines gam yy wa 


tures—frequent digging operations for repairs and 

extensions—rust and electrolysis eating unprotected oD ey y. \ Me Po a. ca 

pipes thin—these conditions warrant the most effective ' ; 
; Service Cement Pipe Line Fabric 

protective coverings for all city pipe lines. 


Reproduction of the pho- 
tomicrograph above shows 
the interlocking of the 
flakes of the internal re- 
inforcement used by Bar- 
rett. By laminating with 
the waterproofing agent 
they give Barrett Pipe 
Line Enamels unusual 
toughness and _ “resistance 
to soil stresses. 


The Gaul Company 
For pipe of large diameter, The Barrett Com- 


40 Rector Street. New York, N.Y. sda Phoneme gales = sg required to revolve 
2800 So. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, IIl. 3 


For economy and efficiency use Barrett Products ap- 
plied according to Barrett Specifications. Barrett 
Engineers will gladly cooperate with you in determin- 
ing the most suitable method of application and the 
Barrett Products that will give best results—Barrett 
Pipe Line Enamels, Barrett Service Cement, Barrett 
Pipe Line Fabric, etc. "Phone, write or wire. 
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High Pressure Service House Regulators 
Straight Lever Type; With and Without Mercury Seal; 
Spring or Dead Weight Type, Models 0, 10 and 20 Series. 
Toggle Lever Type; With and Without Mercury Seal; 
Spring or Dead Weight Type, Model 30 Series. 


Low Pressure Service or Appliance Regulators 
Solid Top, dead weight, non-adjustable; Screw Cap Top, 
dead weight, adjustable; Spring Adjustment, (Angle or 
straightway connections. Screw Connections, to and tnclud- 
ing 3” size. Flanged Connections, 3” to 8” size, inclusive). 


District Station Regulators 
Single and Double; Holder Regulator; Arranged as Auto- 
matic Valve between Holder and High Pressure line; 
Arranged as a Relief Valve; With Auxiliary Bowl and 
needle point valve only; With Automatic Loading Device; 
Flanged Connections. 


High Pressure Line Regulators 
With Auxiliary Bowl; Without Auxiliary Bowl; With 
Large Auxiliary Bowl; for pressures as low as 8 o2z.; 
Flanged Connections; Pilot Loaded. 


Toggle Type Regulators 
High Pressure House Service; For Inches or Pounds; 
Outlet Pressure; Screw Connections, 2” size and smaller; 
Flanged Connections, 2”, 3” and 4”; High Pressure 
Field; Larger sizes may be used for industrial or distribu- 
tion installations; Spring or dead weight adjustment; 
Single Valve; Double Valve; Triple Outlet. 


Seals 
Dead Weight Type, up to 4” size; Separate Mercury 
Seals up to 2” size. 


Relief Valves 


High Pressure; Low Pressure. 


Back-Pressure Valves 
High Pressure; Low Pressure. 


Automatic Quick-Closing Anti-Vacuum Valves 
High Pressure; Low Pressure. 


Lever-Operated Valves 
Single Valve; Double Valve. 


Louvre Operating Device 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Reynolds Branch Offices: 
421 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


Representatives: 


Eastern Appliance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


F. E. Newberry 
Avon, New Jersey 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Anderson, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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‘MODERNIZE 


as you 


repair’ 


THE SPRAGUE — 
METER COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Davenport, lowa. 


Newark, Ohio. 


Houston, Texas. 
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U. S. Patents 


Protect these 


EXCLUSIVE RELIANCE FEATURES 


In the Type H and K Regulators are em- 


liance Gas Regulators. 


First,—is a divid- 


1000 Meridian Ave. 


bodied the latest design and engineering 
principles. Certain points of construction 
have been stressed as exclusive sales fea- 
tures, producing a superiority of perform- 
ance with large capacity. 

Included in the patent claims granted to 
Reliance Regulator Cor- 


ing wall separating the diaphragm cham- 
ber from the valve chamber. Second,— 
in this dividing wall a detachable valve is 
installed which controls the flow of gas 
through the regulator. Third,—is the loca- 
tion of an induction tube across the 

valve opening which serves 


poration on October 24, 
1933, are three of these 


Reliance Requlator Corporation builds a 


to equalize the pressure in- 
to the diaphragm cham- 


- . - i . | a | . . 
complete line of high and low pressure 

oints found only in Re- ane OF Rign ene | er. 
p regulators tor industrial, utility and house 
hold appliance control. Reliance 
Regulators are noted for their uniformity 


of pressure control in handling manutac- 


tured, natural or WF Qases. 
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RELIANCE REGULATOR CORPORATION 


Alhambra, California 
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Do this and you can’t go wrong, whether it’s cas- 
ing or tubing you need for a well, pipe for a long 
line, or a pipe for the building of a new refinery 
or the maintenance of an old one. 

Certainly most pipe has a dependable weld, 
but Republic Electric Weld is 100 per cent. Some 
PERFECTLY ROUND pipe can be had in long lengths—Electric Weld is 
made up to 50 feet. And as you check the features 
—, of this better pipe you will find that while other 
makes possess some of them, only Republic Elec- 
tric Weld can honestly claim to have them all. 
a - And it’s all in the way it’s made. Clean strip is 
ee ak SS  SOformed cold to a perfect round. The seam is 
welded by electrical resistance where the edges 
meet. No metal is added at the weld and the 
grain structure is virtually the same at the weld as 
at any other point in the pipe wall. No furnaces 
to cause scaling. No heating of the entire mass 
of metal to make it out of round. No long cool- 
ing to jeopardize its straightness. 

Before you buy pipe check into the advantages 
that Republic Electric Weld Pipe will bring to 
your particular work—find out how it will save 
you time and money. Write for a copy of “Elec- 
tric Weld Pipe:’ A reading is convincing. 


OF JOINT 


STRENGTH OR DUCTILITY REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =Re> YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


REPUBLIC 


ELECTRIC WELD 
LINE PIPE - CASING - TUBING 
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RUGGED-: 


The American Meter tube screw shown above 
interlocks with the recessed side plate. The 
apron cast in the screw gives a soldering sur- 
face that is gas-tight regardless of whether the 
soldering around the neck of the screw is tight. 
Leaks caused by strains in meter setting are 


eliminated. Gas flow is unobstructed. 


The more thorough your meter records on cost 
and performance, the greater your proof of the 


accuracy and economy of American Meters. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Measurement and control of Gas, Oil, Steam, Air and Liquids 
Esras.isned 1836 
Meter Trade Nomes: 
AMERICAN — D. McDONALD — METRIC — MARYLAND —- PACIFIC — TUFTS 
Albony Baltimore Birmingham Boston Chicago Dallas Denver Erie Kansas City 
los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh New York San Francisco Tulso 
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Meters, Industrial Sales 
Ahead of 1932 


HE year 1933 ended on an optimis- 

tic note for the gas industry, from 
the standpoint of business revival. Most 
companies are reporting a very satistac- 
tory increase in meters, marking the re- 
turn cf tormer customers deprived of 
gas service during depression days. I[n- 
dustrial sales are definitely ahead of 
1932. 

In spite of the confusion attendant 
upon industrial reorganization and the 
uncertainty as to what direction federal 
activities will next take, confidence in 
the future is mounting. 

Gas revenues for the year, as might be 
expected, fall somewhat under 1932 
levels. “he revenue decline for natural 
gas utilities however was only 3 per cent, 
according to preliminary figures of the 
American Gas Asscciation. Manufac- 
tured gas revenues are estimated at 7.5 
per cent under 1932. 

Natural gas sales were 2 per cent over 
1932, and manufactured gas sales were 
5 per cent below the preceding year. The 
natural gas sales gain included a 7 per 
cent increase in industrial sales, offset to 
some extent by a +.2 per cent loss in do- 
mestic and commercial sales. 

For natural gas companies the num- 
ber of customers served is expected to 
remain about constant as compared with 
1932, while manufactured utilities may 
show around a 2 per cent loss in cus- 
tomers. 

Behind the general figures given above 
for the industry is a heartening picture 
of business increases for individual com- 
panies during the latter part of 1933. 
Late in December Western Gas asked 
two questions of a few companies repre- 


sentative of the larger operators in its 
circulation area. [he questions: 

What gain in total active gas meters do 
vou show as of December 1, 1933, over De- 
cember 1, 1932? 

What gain in industrial gas sales do you 
show for the first 11 months of 1933 com- 
pared with the same period of 1932? 

Answering for the reporting com- 
panies we find the following: 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
—shows no change in number of active me- 
ters, but an exceptionally strong gain in in- 
dustrial sales—a 45 per cent increase over 
1932, with a gain in cubic foot sales of 
1,593,252,000. 

Kansas Power and Light Co., Salina—re- 
ports an increase of 7.3 per cent in active 
gas meters (1,613 meters) and a 19.7 per 
cent increase (180,497,000 cubic feet) in in- 
dustrial gas sales. 

lowa-Nebraska Light and Power Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebraska—has gained 1.9 per cent in 
total active gas meters (566); industrial gas 
sales were 71 per cent above the previous 
year (263,614,000 cubic feet), which good 
showing was occasioned by addition of sev- 
eral large customers late in the year. Includ- 
ing domestic and industrial branches sales 
for this company increased 29 per cent. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc.—total 
active gas meters fell fractionally under the 
year previous, a loss of only 122 meters or 
.16 of 1 per cent; on the industrial side the 
company showed a gain of 12.1 per cent for 
the vear (163,571,604 cubic feet). 

The record of meter increase and industrial 
sales gains shows a decided upturn for lead- 
ing California companies. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco 
—total active meters increased .93 per cent, 
a gain of 4,740; the industrial sales total 
for the first 11 months of 1933 was 398,825,- 
500 cubic feet above the same period for 
1932, or 23.21 per cent. 

Los Angeles Gas @& Electric Corp—gained 
5,508 active meters, which represented 1.58 
per cent of total meters; industrial sales fell 
off 5.79 per cent. 


Review of the Mon 


Southern Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles— 
reports 2,342 active meters ahead of last 
year, 1.7 per cent increase; and 2.7 per cent 
gain in industrial gas sales (91,340,000 cubic 
feet). These figures are exclusive of indus- 
trial sales to the San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co., which amounted to 
2,506,426,000 cubic teet. 

Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 
—gained 5,325 in total active meters, or 2.34 
per cent over December 1, 1932; industrial 
sales for Southern California Gas Co. were 
5.03 per cent in advance of the 1932 period, 
a gain of 790,114,000 cubic feet. 

In addition to the brisk pick up in in- 
dustrial sales during the last half of the 
vear, a number of other factors gave 
impetus to gas sales revival. On the do- 
mestic side the country-wide retrigera- 
tion campaign was particularly signif 
cant. Results of this effort are reported 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The industry enters 1934 with a de- 
termined spirit to concentrate on load- 
building. For several months commer- 
cial departments have been ahead cf 
1932 levels and there is good reason to 
teel that the momentum will be acceler- 
ated. As reemployment progresses cus- 
tomers are coming back on the line: their 
first purchasing will naturally come un- 
der the head of household necessities, 
among which are numbered gas appli- 
ances. Practically all companies have 
laid plans tor vigorous new business pro- 
motion to make the most of present op- 
portunities. 


Coal Interests Seek 
Tax on Natural Gas 
— sort ot proposal tor taxing 


natural gas, either as produced at 
the well or as sold to industrie;, will get 
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a hearing in the present session of Con- 
gress, if plans of the National Coal 
Association carry through. Coal inter- 
ests are solidly behind the project; sup- 
port of the United Mine Workers of 
America is claimed as well as that of the 
railroads. In recent bulletins the Coal 
Association indicates that 10 cents per 
thousand cubic feet may be urged for the 
proposed tax. 


Conferences of coal attorneys were 
held in December on the tax matter, and 
a committee representative of regional 
coal associations charged to draft a bill. 


The natural gas industry must lose no 
time in meeting this threat. Injustice 
of the proposal is manifest, but there are 
plenty of instances on record where one 
industry has improved its position at the 
expense of another through legislation. 


If the coal operators should be suc- 
cessful in perpetrating such a tax as that 
proposed, they would at one stroke elimi- 
nate natural gas as an industrial fuel in 
competitive areas; more than this, they 
would insure coal of invading well-es- 
tablished natural gas consuming centers. 
Industrial consumers, as much as the 
utilities, would be the losers and they 
should be among the first to be heard in 
protest. 


There should be no disposition to take 
this threatened tax lightly. The 3 per 
cent federal levy on gross sales of elec- 
tricity, adopted by the last Congress, is 
good and sufficient indication of what 
can be done. 


Bringing coal opposition down to lo- 
cal cases, the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission received a formal complaint in 
December from the Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, charging sale of nat- 
ural gas below cost in the Chicago area. 
Hearings due on January 10 will pre- 
cipitate a coal-versus-natural gas battle 
in this important industrial center. 


Missouri Gets Facts on 
Municipal Utilities 


TILITIES in the State of Mis- 

souri believe in speaking out to 
their public on issues which affect them. 
Any issue vital to public utilities is fair- 
ly apt to be one in which the public has 
a mutual interest, in the Missouri ex- 
perience. So it was with the anti-utility 
merchandising phobia. Faced with the 
same sort of agitation which put this 
law across in the neighboring State of 
Kansas, the Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities went into an aggressive 
advertising and_ publicity campaign 
through every newspaper in the State, 
and told the users of utility services just 
how they would suffer if the gas and 


electric companies were barred from sell- 
ing appliances. No legislation of this 
sort is on the Missouri books. 


Now the whole matter of municipal 
ownership and tax-exempt municipal 
utilities is getting an airing in 540 Mis- 
sourl newspapers through paid advertis- 
ing of the utilities. Well written copy 
tells tax payers that there is $100,000,- 
000 in tax-exempt municipal utility 
property in the State; that the farmer’s 
tax load is heavier due to exemption of 
municipal utility property from tax 
rolls. 

Publicity accompanying the campaign 
points to the decrease in municipal proj- 
ects throughout the country, to the 
higher rates charged by municipal utili- 
ties in Missouri, to rejection of mu- 
nicipal bond issues in current elections. 

It is plainly stated on each advertise- 
ment that the message is issued by the 
gas, electric, and water companies of 
Missouri. To build up a tangible show- 
ing of public sentiment each display 
piece of copy carries this coupon: 


IF YOU WANT A SQUARE TAX DEAL, 
MAIL THIS NOW 


—_ 


ASSOCIATION FOR 
TAX EQUALITY 


Box 38, Jefferson City, Mo. 


| am in favor of an amendment and 
a law which will place all businesses 
on the tax rolls—whether privately or 
publicly owned—so that all such prop- 
erty shall pay its proportionate share 
of state, county and school taxes as 
well as state and federal income taxes. 

| pledge that | will vote against any 
candidate for public office who is 
known to be opposed to such an 
equitable tax law. 
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Missouri utilities are on the right 
track. They get their facts in hand and 
then use them freely. Perhaps the ex- 
act methods followed in Missouri will 
not apply in all localities, but the prin- 
ciple is sound; and Missouri utilities are 
satisfied that they are getting their story 
across. 


City-Owned Plants 
Taxable in Indiana 


NDIANA is another section where 
utilities have brought the municipal 
plant situation into the open. Agitation 
for municipal ownership in Indiana back 
in 1932 was met by vigorous advertising 
campaigns in farm papers and other 
media. “These messages pointed out that 


when private plants are supplanted by 
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public a large block of property goes oft 
the tax duplicates, to the detriment of 
all other tax-paying properties. 


When the Indiana utility laws were 
redrafted in the 1933 legislature, mak- 
ing municipal ownership more easily ob- 
tainable by cities desiring it, the farm 
element in the legislature saw to it that 
the cities’ utility properties would be 
subject to county and state taxes. The 
pertinent section from Indiana Statutes, 
1933, reads as follows: 


The property of any municipally owned 
utility shall be subject only to such taxes as 
are assessed against other property for state 
and county purposes and such property shall 
be assessed for taxation in the same manner 
as the property of public utilities is assessed 
and such taxes shall be paid out of the in- 
come of such municipally owned utility :* 
Provided, however, That no municipally 
owned utility shall be subject to such state, 
and county taxes payable in 1934; and pro- 
vided further that any municipally owned 
and operated utility used exclusively for the 
furnishing of utility service to such munici- 
pality itself, for its own municipal purposes, 
or any part of the valuation of any munici- 
pally owned and operated utility which may 
be determined by the public service com- 
mission to be reasonably allocated to the fur- 
nishing of service to such municipality itself 
for its own municipal purposes, shall not be 
subject hereunder to the payment of any taxes 
whatsoever. 


Regulation at Its Worst 
In Seattle Case 


ALUATION and rate proceedings 

in recent time have been conducted 
with little regard to precedent, logic, or 
common equity. It is almost a foregone 
conclusion that company valuations will 
be rejected, former accepted rate bases 
will be slashed, and investigation will 
follow upon investigation with no 
thought to the costs involved. The 
regulatory mill must grind out its grist 
until utilities join the ranks of businesses 
operating below cost, until stockholders’ 
returns vanish, until customers bear the 
ultimate cost in depreciated service. 


One case among many is that of the 
Seattle Gas Co. proceeding, in which 
regulation has run riot. A few of the 
details are worth reciting. 

This case grew out of an ordinance 
adopted by the City of Seattle in May, 
1932 whereby a special occupation tax of 
3 per cent was levied on all gas, elec- 
tric, water and other public service com- 
panies. Having insufficient revenues to 
permit of absorbing the tax the gas com- 
pany applied to the Department of 
Public Works for permission to add it 
to customer’s bills. After due hearings 
the Department of Public. Works in 
an order dated January, 1933 gave 
the desired permission. This was 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Appliance Code In Force 


Comments on Its Administration... Text of Code 


CC HE Code is law. It will be 
enforced. 

“It will be enforced because 
it is law, and American business men 
are legal; because it is enthusiastically 
favored by a high percentage of the 
industry's own members; because the 
industry’s self-discipline now has Gov- 
ernment authority behind it; because the 
code is soundly and fairly drawn, to 
meet the industry’s critical needs.” 

In some such wise as the above might 
be summarized the message which 
George E. Frazer, consultant for Gas 
Appliances Institute, brought to manu- 
facturers of the industry in December. 

The Code of Fair Competition for the 
Gas Appliances and Apparatus Industry 
took effect on December 7, and Mr. 
Frazer spoke before two meetings of 
manufacturers shortly following—at San 
Francisco on December 12, at Los An- 
geles on December 14—giving a clear 
answer to the questions existing in every- 
one’s mind as to how the Code will be 
administered. He also told at length of 
difficulties surmounted in preparing and 
getting adoption for the code as an in- 
strument covering a unified gas appli- 
ance and gas apparatus manufacturing 
industry. 

Both Pacific Coast meetings were pre- 
sided over by ElRoy Payne, president of 
the Payne Furnace & Supply Co., and 
Pacific Coast member of the Gas Appli- 
ances Committee, which is the Code Au- 
thority.* Mr. Payne is also chairman 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Manufacturers’ Section for the current 
year. 


REGULATION IS HERE 


The gist of Mr. Frazer’s remarks was 
that present discussion of the Code’s 
merits is beside the point—regulation 
under the Code is here, whether or not 
some elements in the industry approve it. 

Indicating the preponderant support 
which is behind the Code the speaker 
stated that present membership in the 
Institute represents more than 80 per 
cent of the capital and more than 80 
per cent of the sales in the industry. 
He made it plain that provisions in the 
Code apply with equal force to mem- 


*Membership of the Gas Appliances Committee is re- 


ported in Western Gas for December 1933, Page 21 


By GEORGE H. FINLEY 


Editor, Western Gas 


bers of the Institute and to non-mem- 
bers, and that assessments covering ad- 
ministration costs will be levied upon 
every unit in the industry. 

The message distinguished between 
Federal and industry aspects of code en- 
forcement. ‘The federal administration’s 
primary interest in codes is protection of 
labor and the customer, while mainten- 
ance of manufacturers’ prices above costs 
is industry's main concern. ‘The gov- 
ernment may be relied upon to take 
prompt action where labor provisions of 
the Gas Appliances and Apparatus Code 
are infringed. And the industry through 
its code representatives will go into ac- 
tion wherever any form of price dis- 
turbance raises its head. 

There is no intention on the part of 
the Gas Appliances Committee to regu- 
late operating policies within the indus- 
try, except as these bear directly upon 
maintenance of price above cost. No 
effort will be made, for example, to en- 
gage in credit information. No attempt 
will be made to control retail prices. No 
regulations will be set up as concerns 
testing apparatus for quality. The Com- 
mittee views its job as being solely to 
bring the prices of every manufacturer 
above his individual costs. 

Administration of the Code will be 
handled flexibly, with all legitimate con- 
sideration for the ‘regular’ element of 
the industry and rigid bearing down 
upon “‘irregulars.” At an early date the 
Committee will originate complaints on 
its own motion against firms which ap- 
pear in the lowest bracket of price 
structure, according to Mr. Frazer. 

Under the head of enforcement the 
speaker indicated two general methods 
available to the Committee. One pos- 
sible step is to hail offenders into court. 
While fully within the scope of the 
Code this method will be used with re- 
luctance, for it invites the further in- 
cursion of the government into industry 
regulation. 

Another means of enforcement which 
will be utilized by the Committee is an 
appeal to the fairmindedness of those 
buying the industry's products, Names 
of those who comply with the Code will 


be made known to the trade. No “black- 
listing’ is contemplated, but the Com- 
mittee holds to the view that purchasers 
will support the “regular” and refuse 
support to the “irregular” members of 
the industry. 


PRICES FILED WITH COMMITTEE 


All firms were instructed during De- 
cember to file their prices with the Com- 
mittee. Names of non-filers will be re- 
ported to the N. R. A. if mecessary. 
Prices not on file with the Committee 
will automatically become illegal, and 
the Committee will join forces with any 
customer refusing payment in cases 
where prices are not on file. 

Prices filed with the Committee are 
to be accompanied by certificates stating 
that they are above costs. Mr. Frazer 
made it plain that the Committee will 
carefully scrutinize the prices of firms 
which consistently appear in the lower 
price brackets and will require substan- 
tiating evidence that their prices are 
above costs. Accounting methods of 
price disturbers will be directly investi- 
gated. 

At the outset the Committee does not 
intend to invoke a standard cost account- 
ing system for the industry, preferring 
rather to concentrate its eftorts upon 
known price disturbers and to leave 
legitimate operators a maximum of free- 
dom to conduct thier business along in- 
dividual lines. Any form of accounting 
which takes care of normal competitive 
costs will be satisfactory tor the Com- 
mittee’s purposes at the present. Stand- 
ardized accounting, however, will be in- 
troduced if the need arises. 

Machinery for enforcing the Code 
consists of: 

The Gas Appliances Committee. 

Governing Committees for each of the 
major product groups within the indus- 
try. 

An Administration Committee with 
representation for the various products 
and sections in the industry. 


Administration Committee members 
will have original jurisdiction on com- 
plaints, in the sections where the com- 
plaints originate. [hese committeemen 
will be assisted by special accountants if 
necessary and will file their reports with 
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the Governing Committee of their pro- 
duct group. Appeal from the recom- 
mendations of the Administration Com- 
mittee may be taken to the proper Gov- 
erning Committee, and thence to the 
Gas Appliances Committee. 

If further recourse is desired the com- 
plaint may be appealed from the Gas 
Appliances Committee to the N. R. A. 
and from the N. R. A. through the 
tederal court system. However, the or- 
iginal recommendation of the Adminis- 
tration Committee will be regarded as 
basic. 

Complaints under the Code will be ot 
two types, first, those brought by the 
industry itself against the individual; 
second, public complaints. Industry com- 
plaints will be prosecuted by the indus- 
trys own consultants and costs _ pro- 
rated. Complaints which are not ac- 
cepted for prosecution by the industry 
may be filed directly with the Adminis- 
tration Committee, in which case the 
name of the complainant will be made 
public. In cases where such complaints 
are found unjustified the complainant 
will be required to bear the costs in- 
curred. 

It was pointed out that the present 
Code, like any form of law, is subject 
to change and that the Gas Appliances 
Committee will represent the industry to 
the N. R. A. where changes appear 


needed. 


INDUSTRY MUST DO THE ENFORCING 


Commenting upon the urgent need for 
complete cooperation under the Code 
Mr. Frazer called attention to possibili- 
ties which might follow upon the indus- 
try’s failure to handle enforcement ade- 
quately. He pointed to the school of 
thought at Washington which regards 
the present industrial codes as the enter- 
ing wedges in a government-run planned 
economy. By this school of thought the 
tailure of self-regulation would be quick- 
ly accepted as an invitation to place the 
government in active administration of 
the industry. 

The tendency which has been shown 
by the government to utilize codes for 
carrying out purely social legislation in 
a number of industries—such as those of 
the distillers and brewers, the wholesale 
grocers, and the investment bankers— 
was also held up as another sign calling 
for successful administration of the 
present Code by the industry itself. 


Location of an office on the Pacific 
Coast for the filing of prices by Pacific 
Coast manufacturers is contemplated by 
the Committee, providing that prompt 
cooperation from Coast manufacturers is 
torthcoming. The firm of Frazer & Tor- 
bet, consultants for the Gas Appliances 
Committee, may also appoint accountant 
representatives on the Pacific Coast to 
conduct cost investigations. 


Gas Appliances Institute maintains its 
headquarters at 3900 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, fl. 

The Code now in force will aftect 
every manufacturer serving the gas in- 
dustry, and will also concern purchasing 
practices of all gas companies. Because 
of its importance it is published in full 
below. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR 
THE GAS APPLIANCES AND 
APPARATUS INDUSTRY 


ARTICLE I—PURPOSES 


To effectuate the policy of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, the follow- 
ing provisions are submitted as a Code of 
Fair Competition for the Gas Appliances and 
Apparatus Industry, and, upon approval by 
the President, shall be the standard of fair 
competition for this Industry. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


The term “gas appliances’, as used herein, 
means gas ranges, gas water heaters, gas 
space heaters, domestic gas boilers, domestic 
gas furnaces, domestic gas conversion burners, 
gas refrigerators, gas meters, gas thermostat 
controls, gas mantles, and, generally, gas ap- 
pliances and gas apparatus of all styles, types, 
and kinds for use in the production, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of natural gas, liquefied 
petroleum gases, and of manufactured gas, 
including uses in cooking, heating, refrigera- 
tion, and lighting, excluding, however, any 
products covered by other codes approved by 
the President. 

The term “gas appliance industry” as used 
herein includes the manufacturing and as- 
sembling within the United States of gas ap- 
pliances and gas apparatus, and the manu- 
facturing and assembling of parts therefor, 
including repair parts and repairs, and the 
selling of such appliances to retailers, whole- 
salers, and consumers, but does not include 
the selling at retail. 

The term “Administrator” as used herein 
means the Administrator appointed by the 
President to administer Title I of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act at the time of 
ofhice. : 

The term “‘Institute’’ as used herein means 
Gas Appliances Institute, a trade association, 
having its ofhce at 3900 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

The term “Committee” as used herein 
means the Committee established in Article 
VI of this Code. 

The term “employee” as used herein in- 
cludes anyone engaged in the trade industry 
in any capacity receiving compensation for 
his services, irrespective of the nature or 
method of payment of such compensation. 

The term “employer” as used herein in- 
cludes anyone by whom such employee is 
compensated or employed. 

The term “effective date” as used herein 
means the 10th dav after this Code shall 
have been approved by the President of the 
United States. 

The term “expiration date” as used herein 
means the expiration date indicated in the 
Act, or the earliest date prior thereto on 
which the President shall by proclamation or 
the Congress shall by joint resolution declare 
that the emergency recognized by Title I of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act has 
ended. 

The Southern Wage District is defined as 
comprising North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Virginia, and Louisiana; and the 
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Northern Wage District is defined as com- 
prising all other States in the United States, 
proper, including the District of Columbia 
and Alaska. 


ARTICLE III—MANDATORY PROVISIONS 
AS TO LABOR 


Employers in this Industry shall comply 
with the requirements of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, as follows: 

(1) Employees shall have the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor or their 
agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; 

(2) No employee and no one _ seeking 
employment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company union or 
to refrain from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor organization of his own choos- 
ing; and 

(3) Employers shall comply with the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment, approved 
or prescribed by the President. 


ARTICLE IV—CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Wages 


On and after the effective date the mini- 
mum wage which shall be paid by any 
employer to common labor shall be 40c per 
hour for males and 35c per hour for females 
in the Northern Wage District; provided, 
however, that for a period of 60 days from 
the effective date of this Code the minimum 
rates for female employees shall be 33'%c 
per hour in the Northern Wage District. 

On and after the effective date the mini- 
mum wage which shall be paid by any 
employer to common labor shall be 35c per 
hour for males and 30c per hour for females 
in the Southern Wage District, unless the 
hourly rate for the same class of work on 
July 15, 1929, was less than the respective 
one of these minima, in which latter case the 
minimum shall not be less than the hourly 
rate on July 15, 1929, and in no event less 
than 32c for males and 27c for females. 

Provided, further, that employees appren- 
ticed under, and in accordance with, the laws 
of any State, and learners may be paid not 
less than 80% of the minimum wages es- 
tablished in paragraph one of this Article 
for the Northern Wage District, and para- 
graph two of this Article for the Southern 
Wage District, and the total number of such 
apprentices and learners shall not exceed 5% 
of the total number employed by any such 
employer in any calendar month; and 

Provided, further, all learners shall re- 
ceive not less than the minimum rate of pay 
after three months’ employment. 

Provided, further, that where any State 
Law requires any higher minimum wages 
than those specified in this section, such higher 
minimum wages shall apply in all cases. 

Equitable adjustments in all pay schedules 
of factory employees (and other employees re- 
ceiving less than $35.00 per week) above the 
minima, shall be made on or before fifteen 
days subsequent to the effective date of this 
Code by any employers who have not hereto- 
fore made such adjustments or who have not 
maintained rates comparable with such 
equitable adjustments; and the first reports of 
wages, required to be filed under this Code, 
shall contain all wage increases made since 
May 1, 1933. 

In the case of an employee whose compen- 
sation is based upon a measure other than 
time, the minimum compensation paid shall 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Results 
Ice Cube 


of 


the 


Contest 


of ABULATION of results in the 

“ice cube’ prize contest conducted 
from July 1 to October 30, 1933 by the 
American Gas Association Refrigeration 
Committee was completed during De- 
cember and the following winners of 
primary prizes are announced: 

First Prize: Won by the Municipal 
Gas Co., Ennis, Texas—J. H. Duke, 
local manager. Meters registered, 900. 
Ice cubes sold, 3348. Average of 372 
ice cubes per 100 meters. 

Second Prize: Won by the Munici- 
pal Gas Co., Hillsboro, Texas—E. L. 
Buelow, local manager. Meters regis- 
tered, 1050. Ice cubes sold, 2448. Av- 
erage of 233.1 ice cubes per 100 meters. 

Third Prize: Won by the Sumpter 
Gas & Power Co., Sumpter, S. C.—J. 
S. Rider, local manager. Meters Regis- 
tered, 825. Ice cubes sold, 1322. Av- 
erage of 160.2 ice cubes per 100 meters. 

Fourth Prize: Won by the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Concord, Mass. 
—J. A. Young, local manager. Meters 
registered, 1156. Ice cubes sold, 1560. 
Average of 134.9 ice cubes per 100 
meters. 

This nation-wide sales contest was the 
first of the kind ever run as an A.G.A. 
activity. It commanded the participa- 
tion of more than 300 local gas com- 
pany sales offices, representing 3'% mil- 
lion retail meters. Sales offices at every 
point in the country during campaign 
dates put vigorous eftorts into closing 
sales of the various Electrolux domestic 
gas refrigerator units. 


The First Twenty 


Here are the first 20 companies in 
the order of their contest standings: 


1. Municipal Gas Co., Ennis, Texas ofhce. 

2. Municipal Gas Co., Hillsboro, Texas 
othce. 

3. Sumpter Gas & Power Co., Sumpter, 
= 


FIRST PRIZE WINNERS, from the Ennis, Texas, office of Municipal Gas Co. Left to right, they are: 
James H. Duke, manager, Carl Owens, Ray Maggard, Percy Williams, Mrs. W. C. Croxdale, cashier, 
J. D. Robertson and E. R. Hughes, Jr. 


SECOND PRIZE WINNERS, also of Municipal Gas Co., at the Hillsboro, Texas, office. Reading 


from left to right: C. E. Washman, S. S. Petty, 


Elder L. Buelow, manager, Miss Margie Blount, 


cashier, Earl Akin and Andrew McCabe. (Judson Henderson, employee, not present when photo made). 


4. Boston Consolidated Gas Co., Concord, 
Mass. ofhce. 

5. Municipal Gas Co., Bowie, Texas ofhce. 

6. Alabama Natural Gas Co., Talladega, 


Ala. ofhce. 


7. Mississippi Service Corp., Columbus, 
Miss. 

8. Southern Gas Utilities, Seguin, Texas. 

9. Ramapo Gas Corp., Spring Valley, N. 
Y. othce. 

10. Southern California Gas Co., Taft, 
Calif. ofhce. 

11. Portsmouth Gas Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

12. Illinois Gas Co., Lawrenceville, III. 

13. Palestine Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Palestine, Texas. 

14. Portsmouth Gas Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 

15. Public Service Corp. of Mississippi, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

16. Natural Gas Co., Inc., Monroe, La. 

17. Georgia Public Utilities, Rome, Ga. 

18. Malden & Melrose Gas Co., Reading, 
Mass. ofhce. 

19. Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. ofhce. 

20. Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Flatbush 
Branch, N. Y. 

Contest results were set up on an “‘ice 
cube” basis, competing offices being cred- 
ited with the number of ice cubes sold 
per each 100 registered retail meters. 


This automatically threw the different 
sized _ refrigerators into their relative 
places, giving more weight to the larger 
models. 

Prizes oftered through manufacturers 
of Electrolux totaled $1700, divided as 
tollows: 

First Prize: $750, local manager receiving 
$200 and remaining $550 being distributed 
among salesmen. 

Second Prize: $500, local manager receiv- 
ing $150 and salesmen $350. 

Third Prize: $250, local manager receiving 
$50 and salesmen $200. 

Fourth Prize: $200. 

At the outset of the contest only three 
prizes were at stake, but when it devel- 
oped that first and second prizes were 
won by two district ofhces of the same 
company, the manufacturers oftered a 
fourth prize. 

This notable retrigerator campaign 
helped to improve the whole tone of gas 
company sales promotion during the 
latter part of 1933. 

Much ot the credit tor its success 
goes to Cyrus Barnes and R. A. Malony, 
respective chairmen of the A. G. A, 
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sometimes in 
a chemically in- 


jured wrapper. 
If the insula- 


tion is in excep- 


K=LIFE OF PIPE LINE YEARS 


P SHIS paper covers some of the 
major points to be considered when 
determining the condition of a 

pipe line, its probable life, and the type 

of additional protection that should be 
applied if the line is found to be depre- 
ciating at an excessive rate. 

In order to locate the positive areas, 
to determine their extent, and the mag- 
nitude of the current discharged by the 
pipes, an electrolysis survey should be 
made. ‘The surveys made by the Bureau 
of Tests and Inspection of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. are made with an 
earth current meter showing the current 
flowing to or from a bared spot on the 
pipe. These readings are checked by the 
simultaneous measurement of the pipe 
current and readings of the potentials to 
other pipes, rails, etc. 


The earth currents are subject to sea- 
sonal fluctuations, and occasionally a pos- 
itive area is found that lasts only for a 
short length of time during each year. 
The average corrosion on the pipe during 
a year consequently differs from what 
would be expected from the results of 
a short time test. 


In order to determine the average 
value of the corrosive action taking 
place during the year, corrosion plates or 
coupons are installed in positive areas 
where a discharge of one milliampere or 
more per square foot of pipe surface has 
been found by test. ‘These coupons, and 
their characteristics have been described 
in previous papers.’ 

The pitting and loss of weight of 
these plates shows the possibilities and 
magnitude of the corrosion that will 
take place at each exposed portion 
of the main. ‘These exposed portions 
will be found in pinholes, abrasions and 


+ Cathodic Pipe Protection by P. G. and E. Co. 
W. R. Schneider, Western Gas April, 1933, pg. 20; 
and Cathodic Protection of Pipe Lines, W. R. Schnei 
der, Gas Age Record, April 8, 1933, pg. 355. 

7 A.P.I. Pipe Coating Tests, Gordon N. Scot, 
American Petroleum Institute, December 1931—Pro- 
duction Bulletin No. 208, page 94 
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tionally good con- 
dition and of high 
resistance in the 
vicinity of the 
corrosion coupons, the appearance of 
these coupons will be no indication of 
the condition of the pipe in that vicinity. 
If, however, tests show a loss of cur- 
rent in the portion of pipe to which the 
coupons have been connected, and the 
condition of the coupons is such as to 
warrant further ‘investigation, several 
lengths of pipe should be uncovered at 
one or more locations in the suspected 
area and insulation tests made on the 
wrapping. For this purpose the pattern 
test,'? conductance test, or spark test 
may be used. ‘This should be followed 
by stripping the pipe and examining the 
metal surface for pits wherever the tests 
indicate the coating to be defective. 


The importance of examining a num- 
ber of lengths of pipe for pitting should 
not be overlooked. In a corrosive area 
it is frequently found that a number of 
lengths of pipe will show little or no 
pitting and the adjacent lengths will be 
badly pitted and the pipe even perforated. 
This is probably due to variations in cor- 
rosivity of the soil along the pipe, and 
the unpitted portions receiving some 
cathodic protection from the pitted por- 
tions. At least 50 square feet of pipe 
surface should be examined at a time and 
several lengths opened a few hundred 
feet apart in all large or very corrosive 
areas. 

The average depth of the three maxi- 
mum pits may be taken as a measure of 
the life of the pipe. This “life” is the 
factor on which the calculations of the 
maximum permissible expenditure for 
pipe reconditioning are based. 


In Fig. 1 is shown the amount in dol- 
lars, E, that may be spent per dollar of 
original cost, to make a line, having a 
life of K years, permanent, without in- 
creasing the annual cost. An example 
will make this clear: 

A 16-inch line costing $20,000 is 
found to have a life of only six years, 
after which it must be completely re- 
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newed. If the line is not given additi- 
onal protection and must be completely 
renewed every six years at the original 
cost of $20,000, the annual charge will 
be: 


To depreciation fund at 6%.......... $2870 
Interest on $20,000 at 6%.......... 1200 
- SS ape oe kay eee ee $4070 


From the curve in Fig. 1, the maxi- 
mum amount, E, that can be expended 
to make the pipe permanent equals: 
$2.39 per dollar of original cost. 


Therefore, for the above 16-inch line, 
E = 2.39 x $20,000......$47,800 


Original Cost................ 20,000 
a EG ee 67 800 
Annual cost at 6%........ 4.070 


In other words, the annual cost of 
the line has not been increased, if the 
amount spent to increase its life to a 
point where it may be considered per- 
manent, does not exceed the values given 
by the curve in Fig. 1. 


Obviously, if the line can be recon- 
ditioned to give it an indefinite life for 
an amount less than $47,800, both the 
investment and the annual charges will 
be reduced. 


It is seldom necessary to protect a line 
even in a very corrosive region so as to 
give it an infinite life against external 
corrosion when it has a limited life due 
to internal corrosion. Due to increasing 
population, and increased loads, the pipe 
line may have to be replaced by a larger 
one within a comparatively shorter time 
than frequently would be estimated. 
Often, industrial districts shift to new 
locations or highways are relocated so 
that the main must be abandoned after 
only a few years of service. Protecting 
a line to give it a permanent life would 
be a waste of capital and an unnecessary 
increase in the annual cost, in cases of 


this kind. 


In view of these possibilities ,a shorter 
ultimate life of the main is chosen, as 
the maximum permissible expenditures 
for pipe protection as given in Fig. 1 are 
not always demanded. 


The number of dollars that may be 
expended on a pipe, having a certain life 
to increase it a given number of years 
with money at 6 per cent is given in 
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Cathodic Pipe Protection 


Bureau of Tests and Inspection 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company* 


Fig. 2. These curves show the maxi- 
mum amount that may be expended on 
a pipe to increase its life without increas- 
ing the annual charges. 

The amount that may be expended for 
coating pipe lines has been discussed by 
many writers, and the values given by 
the above curves agree well with the 
average of these opinions. 

When a line must be given additional 
protection, the final deciding factor is 
the costs of the various available meth- 
ods. 

To recondition a line is an expensive 
operation due to the fact that a digger 
must cut a trench on each side of the 
pipe and the portion under the pipe must 
be removed by hand labor. ‘The pipe must 
then be scraped and cleaned, pits in the 
surface filled, the surface primed and 
the pipe finally rewrapped by hand. The 
latter operation is necessarily more ex- 
pensive than the machine wrapping orig- 
inally put on above the ground before 
the pipe was laid. In the case of a pipe 
below 6 inches in diameter the cost of 
reconditioning is likely to approach the 
cost of a new line. The only difference 
lies in the cost of the pipe, hauling to 
the location, and welding. 

An approximate cost of installing pipes 
of various diameters, exclusive of trans- 
portation is given in Fig. 3. Unit costs 


a 


* The author is chairman of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association's Committee on Pipe’ Frotection; paper 
was presented before P.C.G.A. Organization Confer 


ence, San Francisco, November 24, 1933 


depend on the amount of pipe laid, the 
type of country and distance to which 
the material must be transported. ‘The 
cost 1n any particular case must be de- 
termined by giving due consideration to 
these factors. 

To compare the costs of recondition- 
ing a line and applying cathodic protec- 
tion, we will use the 16-inch line pre- 
viously mentioned costing $20,000 per 
mile and having a life of six years. 

Reconditioning costs would be as fol- 
lows: 

Cost of original insulated line 

a ies .. 


sable $20,000 
Cost of reconditioning to make 


line permanent 5,000 
‘Total $25.000 

‘Total annual cost on investment 
at 0%. 1.500 


Cathodic Protection Costs: 

Assume that tests have shown that the 
direct current power required to protect 
this one mile of line was 5 volts and 25 


amperes: 
Original cost of line $20,000 
Cathodic protection, * auxiliary 


electrode. and service connec- 


tions complete 400 
Total Investment $20,400 
Giving an annual charge for pro- 
tected line at 6% 1 224 
A. C. power consumption 2,000 
kw. hrs. per year at 5 cents 100 


Inspection and maintenance per 

Vent .......-.. ee 50 
Depreciation of protective equip- 

ment at 5% per year 20 


$ 1,394 

The saving in the above case would 
be $4,600 over the reconditioning cost. 
The annual charge on the line would be 
reduced by $106. 

A cathodic installation of this size will 
usually protect much more than one mile 
of pipe, so that the investment and an- 
nual cost will be considerably reduced. 
The cost per mile of reconditioning a 
line cannot be reduced to any great 
extent. 

The above comparison is on the as- 
sumption that the cathodic protection is 
permanent and does not deteriorate the 
pipe covering. After four years of ser- 
vice no deterioration has been found on 
a 20-inch line 7 miles in length. Both 
held and laboratory tests covering this 
question are being made by the Bureau 
of Tests and Inspection of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. Work is 
being done for the Southern Counties 
Gas Co. by the Inter-Company Research 
Committee on “The Eftect of Cathodic 
Protection on Bituminous Protective 
Coatings.” [he work is being carried 
on under the direction of A. B. Allyne. 

The cost of installation and mainte- 
nance of a cathodic protection installa- 
tion naturally depends on the local con- 
ditions where it is to be applied. If a 
power line must be installed to the drain- 
age system, this must be added to the 
cost of the equipment. If the insulation 


Total annual charge 


also 
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COST OF GAS LINE EXTENSION 
IN PLACE 
FIG 3 
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Curves—1800 Bbl. Cement Kiln. 


A: Poor Operation—Draft Uncontrolled— 
Straight Kiln. 
B: Good Operation—Draft Uncontrolled— 


Straight Kiln. 
C: Good Operation—Kiln 
Chains 


Equipped = with 


ODERN rotary cement kilns 
M are either fired with pulverized 

coal, fuel oil or natural gas. 
All of these fuels being hydrocarbons, 
are subject to the same general laws of 
combustion, the difference being deter- 
mined by the varying proportions of 
carbon, hydrogen and ash. Nearly all 
of the larger kilns operate with the 
slurry or wet process as these make pos- 
sible more accurate handling and con- 
trol and mixture of raw feed. While 
the fuel necessary to evaporate the slurry 
moisture is considerable, most modern 
kilns are now equipped with economizer 
devices such as_ regenerative chains, 
which may save as much as 15 per cent 
of the fuel required by ordinary kilns, 
and this saving is reflected in lower flue 
gas temperatures. For example, a cer- 
tain kiln prior to installation of chains 
had a flue gas temperature of about 900 
degrees; after installing the chains the 
flue temperature dropped to 600 degrees 
and the saving was over 15 per cent in 
fuel. 


These chains are suspended in the wet 
end of the kiln, spirally along the axis 
so that the flue gases must pass through 
them. As the kiln revolves they are al- 
ternately exposed to the hot gases and 
dipped into the mud feed. ‘They thus 
alternately take heat from the gases and 
by intimate contact transfer this to the 
mud which is at lower temperature. As 
the area of the chains is large, the heat 
transfer may be large. Moreover, the 
action of the chains breaks up the rather 
inert mass which the mud forms, so that 
the gases come into closer contact with 
the mud. ‘The result is increased evap- 
oration of water and there is less work to 
be done at the burning end; capacity is 


increased and fuel saved. Another ad- 
vantage seems to be that the chains act 
as baffles and assist in lessening dust 
losses to the stack. Without such de- 
vices, there were many places where 
high heat content and temperature of 
kiln gases offered opportunity for eco- 
nomical development of waste heat steam 
power. But it is obvious that a 600-de- 
gree flue temperature prohibits such de- 
velopment. Inasmuch as the economizer 
device can be installed at less cost than 
a power plant, it would seem that the 
possibilities for waste heat power plants 
in the cement industry are definitely 
limited. 

‘The purpose of the following discus- 
sion is to analyze the various heat losses 
and their causes in cement kiln opera- 
tion and indicate a general method for 
controlling these so as to insure the least 
fuel consumption or fuel factor. 

For example, there is considered a 
rotary kiln of 1800-bbl. per day nominal 
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capacity per 24 hours with ample chim- 
ney draft, fired with natural gas of ap- 
proximately 1000 B.t.u. (high value) 
per cu. ft. at atmospheric pressure and 
ordinary temperature, or 22,200 B.t.u. 
per lb. The actual firing pressure is 
2 lb. gauge, through an inspirator burner 
supplied with air at 8 oz. pressure. 
Slurry moisture may vary from 35 to 50 
per cent, but averages about 42.5 per 
cent. Calcium carbonate makes up 75 
to 77.5 per cent of the slurry. 

The possible causes for variable fuel 
factor are: Variation in slurry moisture; 
variation in CaCQOs percentage; varia- 
tion in heating value of the fuel; varia- 
tion in weather; variation in degree of 
burning ; variation in rate of feed ; varia- 
tion in gas pressure; variation in fuel-air 
ratio and mixture; variation in condi- 
tion of kiln lining. 


TABLE NO. I. 


SLURRY MOISTURE LOSS 


Lbs. Moisture 


B.t.u. per bbl. loss 
at 900 deg. flue gas 


B.t.u. per bbl. loss 
at 600 deg. flue gas 


Moisture % per bbl. témp. — No economizer temp. — with economizer 
30 255 393,870 357,150 
40 400 558,600 520,200 
42.5 443 618,600 576,100 
50 600 838,000 780,400 


TABLE NO. 2. PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION FOR GAS ONLY: ZERO SLURRY FEED 
ZERO EXCESS AIR: LB. OF GASES PER LB. FUEL 


Flue Gas 


Fuel 
Constit's. Per cent H, Cc Ns; H:O CO; Na 
_—  C.!!lU Oe 0.245 0.735 0.02 2.205 2.70 13.09 
No 0.02 0.02 
Total 1.00 2.205 2.70 13.11 


TABLE NO. 3 WEIGHTS OF PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION INSOLUBLE IN WATER, 
LB. PER LB. FUEL. FOR VARIOUS EXCESS AIR PERCENTAGES AND ZERO FEED 


% Excess Air 0 10 30 40 50 
COs, 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.70 
O» 0.00 0.49 0.78 1.18 1.57 1.96 
Ne 13.11 14.42 15.73 17.04 18.35 19.66 
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Some of these are relatively unim- 
portant, while moisture and dry flue gas 
losses are large. Hydrogen loss may be 
large; with gas fuel it is from 11.5 to 
12.5 per cent of the total, but depends 
almost entirely upon the percentage of 
hydrogen in the fuel. The flue tem- 
perature variations affect it only slightly. 
Once the kiln design is fixed, the prin- 
cipal control of losses lies in proper 
maintenance of equipment and opera- 
tion of raw feed, firing and draft con- 
trol as reflected by the chimney dry 
gas losses. 

Moisture in Slurry: About 600 Ibs. 
of dry feed are required per bbl. clinker. 
Lbs. moisture per bbl. 


600 X 100 


— 100 = (A) 
(100—% Moisture) 
Air temperature assumed at 100 degrees F. 


clinker = 


Flue temperature — Tf 
Loss, B.t.u. per bbl. clinker = 
(A) [+212+32—100+970.4+.48 (Tf-212) ] 

It is readily seen from Table No. 1 
that drying moisture preparatory to 
burning accounts for about one-third 
the total fuel as well as taking up a large 
part of the kiln. 

Variation In Lime Carbonate: ‘The 
lime carbonate must be cracked so as 
to eliminate the COs, leaving the CaO to 
be fused with the other solids. To do 
this requires approximately 1750-degree 
temperature and about 380,000 B.t.u. 
per bbl. of clinker. “Therefore, the great- 
er the lime content the more fuel is re- 
quired. 

Variation In Heating Value of Fuel: 


Where one class of fuel such as natural 
gas taken from a large number of wells 
under control of a load dispatcher is 
used, there is usually little variation in 
either the calorimetric value or the hy- 
drogen content. 


TABLE NO. 4. VOLUMETRIC PERCENTAGES OF COMBUSTION PRODUCTS FOR 
ZERO FEED 
% Excess Air 0 10 20 30 40 50 
CO; 11.5 10.4 9.4 8.6 7.0 7.4 
Oz 0.0 2.1 3.8 5.2 6.4 74 
Na $8.5 87.5 86.8 86.2 $5.6 $5.2 
| | 
| TABLE NO. 5. CO. OBTAINED FROM LIME IN SLURRY | 
| Cu. ft. natural gas Lb. natural gas Lb. COs in Lime Lb. COz in Lime | 
| per bbl. clinker per bbl. clinker per bbl. clinker per lb. nat. gas 
1200 56.1 204.6 3.65 
1600 74.8 2.74 | 
| 2000 93.4 2.19 
| 2400 112.1 1.83 
| 2800 130.9 1.56 
| 


TABLE NO. 6. FOR COMBINED SLURRY AND GAS FEED, LB. FLUE GAS CONSTITU- 
ENTS PER LB. FUEL ARE AS FOLLOWS FOR A HYPOTHETICAL FUEL RATIO OF 1600 


~ 


% Excess Air 0 10 20 30 40 50 
| Total COs 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 
| Oz 0.0 0.49 0.78 1.18 1.57 1.96 
| Nz 13.11 14.42 15.73 17.04 18.35 19.66 
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Fig. 2. Variation of CO2g and O2 with 


Excess Air for Cement-Burning with 
Natural Gas. 


Variation In Weather: It is certain 
that changes in humidity as well as tem- 
perature affect flue gas losses and radia- 
tion slightly. But these losses are hardly 
under control of the operator. Under 
average conditions, a drop of 10 degrees 
in air temperature will raise gas con- 
sumption about 7 cu. ft. per bbl. The 
main effect of barometric changes, and 
variations in wind velocity and humidity 
is to change the chimney draft. Unless 
this is constantly checked and controlled 
so as to insure correct air-fuel ratios, 
large losses are sure to follow. 

Variation In Degree of Burning: lf 
the material feed, fuel feed and air are 
controlled, the degree of burning will be 
controlled easily through tests of the 
raw material and product. 

Variation In Rate of Feed: The 
higher the load, the higher will be the 
rate ot flue gas discharge and the higher 
the temperature of such. Radiation loss 
will also go up slightly as the length of 
the high temperature zone of the kiln 
increases from the firing end. At very 
light loads, however, the “no-load losses” 
predominate and it is obvious that at 
certain ratings, there will be the lowest 
fuel factor. Usually, a kiln is designed 
for most economical performance at 
rated capacity. Consequently every 
effort should be made to get out full 
tonnage. 

Aside from this point there is an even 
greater danger from running light. If 
the operation is so careless as to leave 
the dampers at light loads with the same 
opening that gives good performance at 
high loads, there will be large excess air 
losses. As the firing temperature must 
be kept up to insure proper burning, 
more fuel must be burned to heat the 
excess air. Thus higher flue gas tem- 
peratures and losses are inevitable. Such 
excess loss may be relatively enormous. 
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In order to illustrate the relation of 
TABLE NO. 7 CO: to firing efficiency, calculations 
Cu. ft. nat. gas Lb. nat. gas Lb. dry feed Lb. moist Lb. CO, Lb. clinker were made tor both 75 and 77.5 per cent 
per bbl. per bbl. per Ib. per Ib. _— per Ib. per Ib. CaCOs:. Figure 2 shows the variations 
clinker clinker nat. gas nat. gas__ nat. gas nat. gas in CO: with excess air for various fuel 
1200 56.1 10.7 7.9 6.35 7.0 factors. “The CO: percentage depends 
sees +8 8.0 5.9 544 5.3 not only upon the lime content, but 
2000 93.4 6.4 4.7 4.89 4.2 . , 
2400 112.1 53 4.0 4.53 3.5 upon the combustion of carbon in the 
2800 130.9 4.6 3.4 4.26 3.0 fuel. ‘The lower the fuel factor, the 
: greater will be the percentage of CO:. 
There is not a great deal of difference 
= ——1{ indicated by varying percentages of car- 
TABLE NO. 8. B.T.U. PER POUND NATURAL GAS bonate in this range. Calculations are 
. as follows: 
Per cent Excess Air 0 10 20 30 40 50 
Dry gas loss. 12-3570 3910 4200 4500 4900 5340 Analysis of natural gas by weight: 
SS eee 3140 3140 3140 3140 3140 3140 CH, = 0.98. 
Heating slurry .2200 2160 2100 2060 2000 1960 N2 = 0.02. 
Dissociation CaCQs ................ 4040 3950 3860 3800 3700 3560 B.t.u. per lb. (high) = 22,200. 
Moisture .......... icnnlialideaiinpeiaialte 7370 7200 7070 6830 6650 6500 Lb. dry mix per bbl. clinker = 600. 
Clinker sensible heat.............. 450 410 400 390 380 370 Slurry moisture = 42.5%. 
Undetermined  .......................- 1430 1430 1430 1430 1430 1430 Lb. lime per bbl. slurry = 0.775 X 600 = 465. 
—_—~ — — — — Per cent COs in CaCO; = 44. 
| oS Beene 22200 Lb. COz per bbl. clinker = 0.44X465 = 204.6. 
: Tables were calculated for other fuel 


In Fig. 1, Curves A indicate varia- 
tions of gas consumption with rate of 
feed in an actual operation under faulty 
control, while Curves B indicate the 
same with careful control. Curves C 
indicate further improvement from re- 
generative chains. 

Variation In Gas Pressure: Irregular 
gas pressure with fixed air and feed con- 
ditions would result in poor, non-uni- 
form burning or firing results. 


enter the base of the stack so as to insure 
full vent at all loads. Naturally, wind 
variations must be compensated for con- 
stantly. As the damper will be located 
200 or 300 feet from the firing operator 
a remote-controlled damper is advisable. 
Either a hydraulic or electric motor may 
be used. 

Certain firing conditions as well as 
chemical composition of the slurry, cause 
the formation of annular clinker rings. 
As these grow, the resistance to furnace 


ratios and the composite calculations 
were plotted in Fig. 2. It can be shown 
that for 75 per cent CaCQOs slurry, the 
results will not vary from the above 
materially. 

In order to show the effect of excess 
air as indicated by COs percentage, upon 
the heat losses, Table No. 7 was calcu- 
lated for 77.5 per cent CaCOs, 

Fig. 3 shows losses per lb. fuel calcu- 
lated in heat balance for various excess 
air percentages for 77.5 per cent CaCOs. 
They are calculated as follows: 


Variation In Air-Fuel Ratio: ‘The di gy hate 

. . ° gases Increases, retar Ing the in Ow O Temperature flue I K ccindus ee 900 deg. F. 
ratio of air to gas determines the losses * ; 
to the stack and this is the principal air. Therefore the damper should be Temperature air and feed........ ......100 deg. F. 
: ne eal altered so that the uptake draft can Per cent slurry moisture.................42.5 
controllable loss. n the plant men- commensate for the resistence Hypothetical fuel ratio.................. 1600 
tioned, it is determined by the blower ' ; , « - Per cont ences atr........ pciidanioinessckintin 20 

: It is most likely that excess air is 465 


and burner design and operation, the 
design and operation of the stack and 
the condition of the kiln lining, as well 
as the leakage around the kiln and seal 
rings. 

There are good commercial burners 


which when supplied with gas and air at The only accurate means of air-gas TF mone 
ample pressure, will thoroughly mix the control is through the determination of > a 
two for proper combustion, with practl- CQ, in the flue gas. For this, a hand a — 
cally no CO ae beg sass 1. Orsat is valuable, but as it requires sev- says bertelene lew 

, r ° TOTAL HEA “4 
mixed by radial ee spins a How, the eral minutes to complete a good sample ee Smet wet ec 
latter being valuable as the ak and test, and lots of things can happen 3 | ee 
action of the air and gas assist €ach  hetween tests, this has definite limita- be a oe oo —y: Pemypie 
other through the nozzle restricted S°- tions. Moreover, hand testing costs . ee AND) UNE SO UREED 
as to prevent back flares. Secondary air money w 20] 5558 = 
" . . 2 a 
is induced by the stack — - —_ A continuous sample is desirable. Pro- S Pee dl ee at 
ally through the nora a st hI ‘+ 1t vided the sample is thoroughly scrubbed, ee ae De ei ee 
picks up a large part of the sensible heat’ 4 thermal conductivity analyzer is satis- 8 po Pn 
from the hot clinker which would other-  ¢,45:+y with the sample cell located at 
wise be Jost. He i i Nee ° the discharge of the kiln and the indica- 7 _ caer 
figure on an ap ee “ oo gat + tor or recorder at the burner end. For _ aeate ene aa 
compensate for draft loss I ti ney ean "convenience, stack temperature can be _ 
able leakage around the seal rings, cee recorded at the same time on the same f ae 
metric and humidity changes or wind instrument. It is advisable to wet-scrub a a a ae ae 70 
variations or temporary restrictions IN the sample, pass this through a small 


the kiln such as clinker rings, this excess 
is controlled by dampers. Such dampers 
must be of the check type, rather than 
of the butterfly type, allowing air to 


largely responsible for rapidity of ring 
formation. Excess air increases oxida- 
tion and fusion with increased turbu- 
lance and flame tip temperature. The 
clinker balls up at the flame tip until it 
must be shot out or shut down the kiln. 


steam separator and pass through a drv 
dust filter before admitting to the reg- 
ular instrument porcelain filter in the 
instrument proper. 


Lb. lime per Ib nat. gas ——........ 6.21 


74.8 
Lb. dry flue gases per Ib. fuel gas 21.95 
Weight of moisture from burning 
hydrogen per Ib. fuel gas.......... 2.205 
(Continued on Page #0) 


Fig. 3. Heat Consumed per Lb. Nat- 

ural Gas in Burning Clinker—1800 

Bbl. Cement Kiln (Flue Tempera- 
ture—900° F.) 
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Results from 


hree Years of Safety Work 


on United Gas System 


HEN the group of natural gas 

properties known as the United 

Gas System came under the 
control of United Gas Corp. in June, 
1930, the properties included natural gas 
production in 31 fields, approximately 
4,000 miles of main transmission pipe 
lines and local gas distribution systems 
in 89 cities and towns. The territory 
covered by these operations comprised 
considerable parts of Texas and Louisi- 
ana, and part of the Republic of Mexico. 
Also included in the group was some oil 
production in several fields in southeast 
‘Texas. 

‘The properties had been in the process 
of rapid expansion and, during the ensu- 
ing two years, extensions were completed 
and acquisitions made that materially in- 
creased the size of the properties and 
enlarged the territory covered to include 
the State of Mississippi and portions of 
Alabama and Florida. Operations in- 
clude the production, transmission and 
distribution of natural gas, extraction of 
natural gas gasoline, operation of large 
gas compressor stations and the produc- 
tion of crude oil. “The topography of the 
territory covered varies greatly and in- 
cludes practically every kind of natural 
hazard likely to be encountered by any 
natural gas operating unit in the con- 
struction and operation of a widespread 
business. 

One of the many problems confront- 
ing the new organization was that of 
excessive occupational accidents. Prac- 
tically every operating company included 
in the group had a bad accident record. 
Some were worse than others but the 
experience record for the group was very 
unfavorable. None of the companies had 
any organized accident prevention pro- 
gram and in very few was any eftort be- 
ing made to promote safety and reduce 
accidents. 

The new management determined to 
make an intensive effort to control its 
accident cost. Accordingly, in Septem- 


By |. C. FLANAGAN 


President, United Gas 
Houston, Texas 


EDUCTION 
R in accident se- 
verity and fre- 
quency, lowered ac- 
cident costs, promo- 
tion of a unified 
company attitude 
among employees— 
these are among 
the dtrect benefits 
of the United Gas 
System’s safety pro- 
Mr. Flana- 
gan tells how the J. C. 
United plan oper- 
ates, in the preseni 
article. His description 
published under the title, “Can Accident 
Cost Be Controlled tn the Natural Gas 
Industry?’’, in the Executives Service Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. for November, 1933.—Editor. 
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ber, 1930, an experienced safety engineer 
and a medical director were employed. 
A safety department was set up in the 
organization and a comprehensive acci 
dent prevention and safety educational 
program was mapped out. The work 
presented many difficulties. The extent 
ot the territory covered the combining 
and adjusting of many difterent groups 
ot operating departments, and the rzpid 
expansion which was still in progress 
all tended to increase the natural operat- 
ing hazards. Added to this was the fact 
that very tew of the employees had had 
any training or education in satety or 
accident prevention work. 

In analyzing the problem it was real- 
ized that in order to secure permanent, 
satistactory results, it would be necessary 
to educate every employee of the com- 
pany, particularly those in the operating 
departments, in satety and accident pre- 


vention work. Fortunately, it was not 
necessary to sell the executives, as their 
hearty co-operation and backing was 
given to the movement from the begin- 
ning. Many of the operating superin- 
tendents and department heads were also 
convinced from the first that the accident 
prevention program could be made an 
important part of the operations and they 
aided materially in carrying out the pro- 
gram and assuring its success. 

Our experience indicates that in the 
control of accident three major 
tactors are involved: (1) physical exam- 
inations, (2) safety and accident pre- 
vention activities, (3) supervision and 
control of medical cost. 


cost, 


One of the first steps in our program 
was the requirement that all employees 
undergo a physical examination by com- 
pany physicians, the cost of which was 
paid by the company. A rule was made 
that all applicants for employment must 
pass satisfactory physical examinations 
before being employed, the cost of which 
is also borne by the company whether or 
not the applicant is given employment. 
In the examination of our employees, 
none was released on the basis of physi- 
cal defects revealed. On the contrary, 
many employees were advised of physical 
ailments of which they had been in total 
ignorance and, if necessary, were aided 
in securing proper medical treatment. 
Physical examination blanks were pre- 
pared in the satety department and is- 
sued to company physicians and key-men 
of the organization with complete in- 
structions for their use. We have ad- 
hered rigidly to the requirements of 
physical examination and it is believed 
that considerable credit is due this tea- 
ture of our program for the results that 
have been attained in reducing our acci- 
dent cost. 

Under the direction of the satety en- 
gineer, Safety Councils were organized 
at strategic points in our operations. 
The operating district lines were tol- 
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lowed as closely as possible in the forma- 
tion of the Safety Councils and plans 
were made for each Council to hold regu- 
lar monthly safety meetings. “Through 
these safety meetings and by personal 
contact, all employees were given prac- 
tical instruction in the fundamentals of 
safety and accident prevention. ‘The haz- 
ards of each operation were disclosed and 
methods of eliminating or mitigating 
them were discussed. Assistance of the 
United States Bureau of Mines was ob- 
tained and practically every employee 
in the operating departments has _re- 
ceived Bureau of Mines First Aid In- 
struction and secured the Bureau’s cer- 
tificate. 


Accidents A nalyze d 


At each monthly meeting, the acci- 
dents occurring during the past month 
are reviewed, the cause of each accident 
is determined and suggestions made tor 
preventing similar accidents in the fu- 
ture. [he extent to which the em- 
ployees have become imbued with the 
desire for safety in their work is strik- 
ingly revealed in the manner in which 
each accident is reported and discussed. 
In the beginning, the men were slow to 
report accidents and reluctant to fix the 
blame on or to criticize a fellow em- 
ployee. Gradually this attitude was 
changed until in reviewing an accident 
no effort is spared to determine its cause, 
and the blame is fixed where it properly 


belongs, without regard fer personal 
teeling. All employees are constantly 


on the alert to discover physical hazards 
and, as tar as possible, to eliminate them 
The safety engineer consults with the 
operating superintendents relative to the 
selection of safe operating tools and 
equipment and every operation is ren- 
dered as safe as possible consistent with 
practical operating conditions. 

An important factor in the control of 
accident cost, particularly after the num- 


ber of severe accidents has been materi- 
ally reduced, is the control of medical 
cost. [his is accomplished in our or- 
ganization by close cooperation between 
our medical director and our safety en- 
gineer. Physicians have been selected at 
various points in our operations with a 
view of providing expert medical atten- 
tion for an injured employee, in the 
shortest possible time. [hese appoint- 
ments are made with considerable care 
and complete understanding is had with 
the physician relative to physical exam- 
inations, treatment of injured employees, 
fees, etc. Close contact is maintained 
between the key-men of the organiza- 
tion and the company physicians at each 
location. Our medical director and 
satety engineer collaborate in appointing 
and supervising the entire medical staft 
and review the treatments rendered 
injured employees. ‘Thus, our employees 
are assured adequate medical treatment 
at rates that are satisfactory to the com- 
pany and to the physicians rendering the 
service. 

It is believed that the general health 
of our employees has a direct bearing on 
the efficiency and safety of our opera- 
tions. Our medical director supervises 
all general operations to see that sanitary 
working and living conditions are main- 
tained, especially where employees work 
in groups, as at compressor stations, gaso- 
line plants, etc. 


Results of Safety Work 


Realizing that accurate knowledge of 
all factors involved in the matter of 
accident cost control was essential to the 
success of the program, provision was 
made for the assembling of complete, 
detailed figures in the safety department. 
The graph shown as Fig. 1 is one of 
a number compiled from these records, 


and indicates some of the results ob- 
tained. 
The reduction in number, severity, 
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frequency and cost of accidents has 
been gratifying but other benefits have 
resulted which were not anticipated. 
The monthly safety meetings, which are 
attended by practically all employees and 


usually presided over by the district 
managers, have provided a means by 
which the employees in the difterent 


operating departments have become well 
acquainted, and have in a large measure 
promoted a feeling of unity, not only 
among the employees in each operating 
district, but between the operating dis- 
tricts of the entire United Gas System. 
Operating problems and ideas are ex- 
changed among the various districts and 
suggestions for improving operating efh- 
ciency are conveyed to the entire organ- 
ization with the least delay in the most 
effective manner. We believe that the 
safety meetings have assisted materially 
in consolidating our wide-spread operat- 
ing units into a close knit and efficient 
organization. 


1934 Calendar 


January 


Southern California Meter Assocta- 
tion—Long Beach, Calif., January 25. 

National Bottled Gas Association— 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 
January 24. 

Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc.—Waldort-Astoria, New 
York, N. Y.; January 25-26. 


February 
Eastern Natural Gas Regional Sales 
Conference (A.G.A.)—William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 8-9. 
8th Mid-West Regional Gas Sales 
Conference (A. G.A.) — Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Ill., February 15-16. 


March 


Oklahoma Utilities Association—16th 
Annual Convention, Tulsa, Okla., 
March 6-7. 

Southern Gas Association, Southern 
Regional Sales Conference (A.G.A.) 
and Southwestern Regional Sales Con- 
ference (A.G.A.)—Joint Meeting, 
Memphis, ‘Tenn., March 21-23. 


April 
Mid-West Gas Association — Sioux 
City, Iowa, April 16-18. 
May 
Natural Gasoline Association § of 
A merica—Tulsa, Okla., May 9-11. 
International Petroleum Exposition 
—Tulsa, Okla., May 12-19. 


June 


Canadian Gas Association—27th An- 
nual Convention, Windsor Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Canada, June 4-5. 


October 


American Gas Association — 16th 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. 
J.. Week of October 29. 
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Auxiliary Appliances 


Get 


Attention in 


This Program 


UMMARIZING the course of 
sales development in most gas com- 
panies the general manager of a 
natural gas property serving a number 
of communities in the Southwest offers 
a well supported opinion that ““We have 
not paid much attention to the develop- 
ment of loads by increased utilization.” 

For his own company (Empire South- 
ern Gas Co.) F. A. Coughlin has de- 
cided that a part of the answer lies in 
realizing upon. sales possibilities for 
auxiliary gas appliances among domestic 
and commercial users. 

In a recent communication to district 
managers he gives an excellent analysis 
of the whole problem and draws a tew 
comparisons with the electric industry— 
comparisons which reflect not at all well 
upon gas company sales policies. 

As Mr. Coughlin sees it, the sales de- 
partments of many natural gas utilities 
have coasted along in recent years on 
the momentum built up by rapid acqui- 
sition of new territory through line ex- 
tensions and construction of new dis- 
tribution systems. On such properties 
it has been quite logical to first skim the 
cream represented by cooking, water- 
heating and househeating loads. But the 
time is past when any sort of cream-skim- 
ming sales policy will allow the gas util- 
ity to maintain its competitive position. 
It is not necessary to go beyond the A. 
B. C. of gas sales economics to realize 
that advancement today lies along the 
road of increased utilization within exist- 
ing territory. New consumers must be 
added on sparsely served extensions. No 
opportunity must be ignored tor build- 
ing up present gas customer's loads, even 
though the items added be in themselves 
insignificant from a_ revenue-building 
standpoint. 

Preliminary to discussing this problem 
with his districts Mr. Coughlin made a 
rather complete investigation of the avail- 


able small appliances for promotion of 
gas among domestic and commercial cus- 
tomers. More than 100 manutacturers 
of gas appliances were contacted and the 
results were discouragingly meager. 

There are all too few supplementary 
appliances now on the market, but gas 
utilities have themselves to blame since 
they have allowed the market for these 
appliances to lie dormant to a great 
degree, 

Mr. Coughlin is asking his district 
staffs to ““Walk down the street, stop at 
your competitor’s, and note the wide 
variety of appliances he carries. Note 
also the number of these which are cer- 
tainly inconsequential from a load-build- 
ing standpoint. . . . Observe the number 
of similar appliances which are displayed 
by other merchants, also the number of 
establishments devoted almost exclusivel) 
to the sale of these appliances. The ac- 
cumulative eftect of the sale of all of 
these is enormous and tends to make the 
customers think but one way when faced 
with a choice as between our appliance 
and that of our competitor.’’ And he 
further brings home the_ responsibility 
for auxiliary appliance development by 
asking his districts ‘“What do you em- 
ploy for lighting, for ironing, for your 
toaster, waffle iron, percolator ?” 

The answer to the last question, tor 
a good percentage of gas companies 
would certainly not be “gas’’—yet where 
can the industry look for 100 per cent 
use ot its product if not to its own per- 
sonnel ? 

Apathy has led to this situation, in 
Mr. Coughlin’s opinion. ‘True enough, 
the electric industry brought forth supe- 
rior appliances for some auxiliary loads, 
but gas companies are reaping the re- 
sults of their own neglect to encourage 
development of competing appliances 
and to promote the several excellent 
auxiliary appliances now on the market. 
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Although the fact is not sufficiently 
appreciated, the sale of auxiliary equip- 
ment has a cumulative eftect in making 
gas or its competing fuels indispensable. 
As Mr. Coughlin forcefully phrases it, 
with respect to the many available elec- 
tric “gadgets’—‘‘Such appliances instill 
in the customers a consciousness of their 
product which has permitted them to in- 
vade to an appreciable and marked extent 
that portion of our market which we 
have believed to be sacrosanct, e.g., heat- 
ing, and particularly cooking and water 
heating. It seems inconceivable to us 
that they should be able to persuade any 
customer having access to gas to use or 
continue to use their product tor cook- 
ing or water heating. [he fact remains, 
however, that they are doing it today.” 

Several examples are offered by Mr. 
Coughlin of failure to promote highly 
eficient gas equipment already available 
to the industry. Few companies, he 
states, stock or exhibit gas-heated instru- 
ment sterilizers on their sales floor or 
even have manufacturer’s literature on 
hle for this equipment. He gives the 
instance of a company serving a com- 
munity large enough to maintain an 
ofhice building tenanted exclusively by 
doctors and dentists. “Lhe management 
of this building supplied natural gas free 
to each office, and water and air under 
pressure were also included free. Elec- 
tricity, however, was supplied through 
individual meters. Every office in this 
building has one or more sterilizers, yet 
only two of them utilize gas and both 
ot these are antiquated models. ‘The 
instance above would apply in greater 
or lesser degree to gas-air torches suit- 
able tor dentists, tinsmiths, garages, 
jewelry shops; lighters and sandwich 
toasters tor drug stores; singeing torches 
tor butcher shops; vulcanizers for fill- 
ing stations; and on through the list o 
auxiliary equipment. 


a 


N the Empire Southern Gas system 

this problem of intensively pro 
moting sales of auxiliary equipment 1s 
to receive due consideration in 1934. 
Gas will be sold as a year-'round all- 
purpose fuel. Until adequate appliances 
can be obtained through manutacturing 
channels the company in some cases will 
attempt to improvise equipment and 
thus obtain definite data with which to 
interest some aggressive manutacturer. 
While the observations above regard- 
ing the neglect of the supplementary ap- 
pliances do not apply to all companies, 


those utilities which do have aggressive 


policies for cultivating this market are 
the exception rather than the rule 
throughout the industry. More com- 
pany managements would do well to fol- 
low Mr. Coughlin’s example and direct 
the thought of their co-workers toward 
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National Gas Appliance Code Supersedes State Code 


HE Code of Fair Competition 

sponsored by Gas Appliances In- 
stitute, which became effective on De- 
cember 7, 1933, completely supersedes 
the California State Codes in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of Califor- 
nia. In view of the complete absence ot 
enforcement machinery for California 
codes this is probably a happy solution 
of the difficulties encountered by the 
Manutacturers Section of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association in its attempts to 
stabilize the gas appliance business 
through the state law. 

Machinery is now being perfected 
through which to enforce the National 
code. Coast manufacturers and dis- 
tributors will work through the Pacific 
States Division of the Gas Appliances 
Institute. (George E. Frazer of Frazer 
and Torbet, confidential agent for the 
code authority, visited the Coast in De- 
cember and addressed meetings of manu- 
tacturers in San Francisco on December 


12 and in Los Angeles cn December 14. 
He announced that the Administration 
Committee for the Pacific Coast Terri- 
tory would be as follows: 

C. R. Graham, Jas. Graham Mtg. 
Co., Newark. 

W. J. Bailey, Day and Night Water 
Heater Co., Monrovia. 

E. L. Payne, Payne Furnace and Sup- 
ply Co., Los Angeles. 

L. Cing-Mars, Pacific Gas Heating 
Co., San Francisco. 

J. M. Williams, Williams Radiator 
Co., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Frazer explained the code in 
some detail and stated that if financial 
support to Gas Appliances Institute from 
the Pacific Coast would permit, he 
hoped to be represented on the coast by 
both a business office and a local firm of 
certified public accountaats. 

A review of Mr. Frazer’s explanation 
of the code, and the full text of the code 
itself, appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Association’s Research Fellowship Renewed 


The Research Fellowship in Gas 
Engineering maintained by the Associa- 
tion at the University of California 
will again be offered for the school year 
beginning in August, 1934. This fel- 
lowship is offered to graduates of Pacific 
Coast Universities and engineering col- 
leges, the selection of a fellow being 
made from among available candidates 
by a committee consisting of Dr. C. B. 
Lipman, dean of the Graduating School 
of the University; Dr. B. M. Woods, 
chairman of the Department of Mechan- 
ical Engineering, and W. S. Yard, vice- 
president, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 

The present holder of the fellowship 
is G. R. MacPherson, a graduate of the 
University of California in Mechanical 
Engineering. He has undertaken a 
study of the heat transfer factors which 
attect the performance of unit coolers. 
This work has an important bearing on 
air-conditioning. Other investigations re- 
cently completed or under way at the 
University include the following: 


Heat Transfer Factors in a Unit Gas 
Heater—A. G. Foote. 

A study of the Stability Limits of 
Natural Gas Flames—Hugh H. Hyde. 

Air Infiltration through Steel Framed 
Windows—D. O. Rusk, V. H. Cherry 
and L. M. K. Boelter. 

Friction Factor for Non-Isothermal 
Low Velocity Flow Through Tubes 
V.H. Cherry. 


Technical Conference 


F, A. Hough, general chairman of the 
Technical Section, has announced that 
the annual Spring Conference of the 
Section will take place in Los Angeles, 
on Thursday and Friday, March 22 and 
23. It is hoped that a number of sub- 
committees will have completed their 
assignments in time for presentations 
and discussion by the Conference. Other 
committees will make preliminary re- 
ports. 


President: George P. Egleston 
General Manager, H. R. Basford Co., 


San Francisco 


Similar spring conferences will be 
held by other Sections on dates to be 
announced later. 


El Paso Natural and Western 
Gas Co. Add Executives 


AUL Kayser, president of the El Paso 

(Texas) Natural Gas Co., and H. G. 
Frost, vice president and general manager in 
December announced appointment of C. C. 
Cragin as vice-president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company. A. L. Forbes, 
Jr. becomes vice-president of the Western 
Gas Co., El Paso, Texas, afhliate of El Paso 
Natural. 

Mr. Cragin is a graduate in civil engi- 
neering of New York University and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. From 1920 to 1933 he served as chief 
engineer and general manager of the Salt 
River Valley Water Association, 
Phoenix, Ariz., designing and directing the 
entire irrigation and development 
project. 

A. L. Forbes, J). has been general superin- 
tendent of Western Gas Co. operations since 
the (ompany’s organization in 1930 and has 
been in charge of its construction program. 
He will supervise operations on the 725-mile 
line from the gas fields in New Mexico to 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

H. G. Frost, vice-president and_ general 
manager of the El Paso Natural Gas Co., will 
continue in general charge of the company’s 
operations through Mr. Cragin and Mr. 
Forbes. 


Users’ 


power 


P. G. and E. Opens 
Los Gatos—Saratoga Line 


A new 4-inch natural gas main from Sara- 
toga to Los Gatos, Calif., has been put into 
service by the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., providing resi- 
dents of Glen Una and Austin Corners with 
natural gas for the first time. The new 
pipe line serves as a link between San Jose- 
Los Gatos and San Jose-Saratoga lines, and 
will give Los Gatos an additional supply for 
winter demands. The line parallels the Los 
Gatos-Saratoga highway for the entire dis- 
tance. 


Portland Gas & Coke Franchise 
Repeal Is Denied 


The Senate of the State of Oregon on De- 
cember 9 defeated by a vote of 25 to 5 a bill 
providing for the repeal of the Portland Gas 
& Coke Co.’s perpetual territorial franchise. 
Repeal would have permitted the city of 
Portland to arrange a new franchise which 
would impose a tax of 5 per cent on the 
gross revenue of the corporation. 
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Gas Appliances and Apparatus Code in Force 


be no less than such employee would be en- 
titled to receive if the compensation were 
measured by time rate. 

The principle of equal rates of pay for 
male and female employees under like con- 
ditions of employment, performing substan- 
tially the same work is accepted herein; and, 
where female employees are used to replace 
male employees performing certain classes of 
work such female employees shall be paid 
the rates of pay in effect for the male 
employees at the time of such replacement. 

On and after the affective date, the mini- 
mum wage that shall be paid by any employ- 
er to all other employees, except commission 
sales people and all employees covered by 
Section 4, Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3, shall be 
not less than at the rate of $15.00 per week. 

Othce boys and girls shall be exempted 
from the provisions of this Section, provided 
they are paid at the rate of not less than 80% 
of the above minimum wages, and provided 
that they do not exceed in number more than 
one to every ten othce employees. 


Hours 


On and after the effective date employers 
shall not operate on a schedule of hours of 
labor in excess of 40 hours per week per 
employee. 

Provided, however, that these limitations 
shall not apply to branches of this Industry 
in which seasonal or peak demands or break- 
downs place an unusual and temporary bur- 
den upon such branches; and that in no case 
shall the hours worked in any one week ex- 
ceed 48 hours during such seasonal or peak 
periods; and 

Provided, further, that the number of ex- 
cess hours worked in any six (6) months’ 
period, without the payment of overtime, may 
not exceed 32 hours, in the case of employees 
engaged in the processing of products in the 
Industry and labor incident thereto; and may 
not exceed 48 hours, in the case of all other 
employees except executive, administrative, 
and supervisory employees who receive $35.00 
or more per week and outside salesmen, com- 
mission salesmen, and service men; and 

Provided, further, that any employee at 
the request of the employer may work addi- 
tional hours beyond those specified in the two 
preceding paragraphs, provided such addi- 
tional hours shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one half. Employees working more 
than eight hours in any 24-hour period shall 
be paid time and one half for all time in ex- 
cess of eight hours during such period. 

No employee shall knowingly be permitted 
to work in the aggregate in excess of the 
above prescribed number of hours irrespec- 
tive of whether such emplovee be on the pay 
roll of more than one emplover; and 

Provided, further, that nothing in the fore- 
going employment provisions shall apply to 
executive, administrative, and supervisory 
employees who receive $35.00 or more per 
week: and outside salesmen. 


General Labor Provisions 


It is understood, however, that old and 
partially disabled employees are not included 
in the above labor provisions, except that 
they shall in no case be paid less than 80% of 
the above minimums, and provided that the 
total number of such employees shall not ex- 
ceed two employees in plants having less than 
100 employees; nor more than 2% of the total 
number of employees in such plants employ- 
ing 100 or more. 

It is further understood that watchmen are 
not included in the hours provisions of this 


(Continued from’ Page 10) 


Article, except that in no case shall they be 
permitted to work longer than 56 hours in 
any one week unless they are paid time and 
one half for any hours in excess of 56 hours 
per week. 

Employers shall not reclassify employees, 
or duties, or occupations of employees so as 
to defeat the purposes of this Act. 


ARTICLE V—CHILD LABOR 


Employers shall not employ or permit to 
be employed any person under the age of six- 
teen (16) years, provided that no person 
under the age of eighteen (18) years shall be 
employed in a hazardous occupation and pro- 
vided, further, that where a State Law speci- 
fies a higher minimum age, no person below 
the age so specified by such State Law shall 
be employed within that State. 


ARTICLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 


1. Agency for Administration.—The agency 
for administering, supervising, and promot- 
ing the performance of this Code by the Gas 
Appliances and Apparatus Industry, shall be 
the Gas Appliances Committee. The mem- 
bership of the Committee shall include the 
members of the Governing Committee of the 
Institute. In addition thereto (a) the Ad- 
ministrator may cause an election to be held 
under regulations, prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator, for the selection of a member of this 
Committee by employers of the Industry who 
are not members of the Institute, provided 
that in any such election members eligible to 
vote be employers accepting the proper pro 
rata share of the cost and responsibility of 
administering this Code as defined in Article 
VII hereof, (b) also, the Administrator may 
appoint not to exceed three members, without 
vote, to serve with the Gas Appliances Com- 
mittee in its administration of this Code. Such 
members if and when appointed shall serve 
for a term of from 6 months to 1 year and 
their appointments shall be so arranged that 
they do not expire at the same time, and such 
members shall serve without expense to the 
gas appliances industry. 


2. Functions of the Agency.—The Commit- 
tee is appointed the agency for the Industry 
and for the following purposes: 

(a) To collect, compile, and distribute such 
data and statistics as may be required under 
this Code, or as may be requested by the 
Administrator, or, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, are pertinent to effectuate the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and to require such 
records in the offices of the members of the 
Industry as may be necessary or advisable in 
procuring or furnishing such data or statis- 
tics; such information shall be confidential, 
except insofar as disclosure may be necessary 
for the effective administration and enforce- 
ment of the Code. 

(b) In addition to information required 
to be furnished to the Committee, there shall 
be furnished to government agencies such 
statistical information as the Administrator 
may deem necessary for the purpose recited 
in Section 3 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

(c) To represent the Industry in conferring 
with the administrator with respect to the 
application of this Code and of said Act and 
of any regulations issued thereunder, and 
further to represent the Industry in filing 
amendments or supplementary provisions to 


this Code or additional Codes, with the Ad- 
ministrator, and the representation of the In- 
dustry at public hearings. 

(d) To cooperate with the Administrator 
and other proper government ofhcials in the 
administration and enforcement of this Code. 


(e) To hear, determine, and settle com- 
plaints between members of the Industry. 

(f) To hear complaints from employers 
and employees in the Industry and if possible 
to adjust the same. 

(zg) To perform such other acts as may be 
necessary or proper to enable the Industry to 
function under this Code and under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE VII—PARTICIPATION 


SECTION 1. Membership in Institute —Mem- 
bership in the Gas Appliances Institute shall 
be open to all employers in the Industry and 
no inequitable restrictions shall be imposed 
upon admission to membership. 

Sec. 2. Cost of Administration —Any em- 
ployer subject to the jurisdiction of this Code 
and receiving the benefits of the Code 
and/or the benefits of the activities of the 
Committee shall pay to the Committee his 
equitable proportionate share of the expense 
of formulating and putting into effect and 
administering this Code, and any other costs 
which may be incurred in the preparation 
and/or administeration of the Code by said 
Committee. The part of such expenses which 
shall be assessed against such emplovers shall 
be assessed by the Committee, which Commit- 
tee igi making such assessment shall take into 
account the number of employers, the volume 
and class of business, and an equitable con- 
sideration of any and all matters which 
should be taken into account in determining 
the proper assessment. 

Failure of any assenting employer to pay 
any such assessment for a period of thirty 
days after the date on which it shall become 
payable shall entitle the Committee to deprive 
such employer of his participation in the ad- 
ministration of the Code as therein or herein 
provided, and such employer shall continue 
to be liable for his proportionate share of all 
due and unpaid assessments. 


ARTICLE VIII—BASES FOR PRICES 


No employer shall sell or exchange any 
product of his manufacture at a price or 
upon such terms or conditions that will result 
in the customer paying for the goods received 
less than the cost to the seller, determined in 
accordance with the standard method of ac- 
counting to be prescribed by the Committee, 
subject to the approval of the Administrator ; 
provided, however, that dropped lines, 
seconds, or inventories which must be con- 
verted into cash to meet emergency needs may 
be disposed of in such manner and on such 
terms and conditions as the Committee and 
the Administrator may approve and as are 
necessary to move such product into buyers 
hands, and provided further, that selling 
below cost in order to meet existing competi- 
tion on products of equivalent design, charac- 
ter, quality, or specifications shall not be 
deemed a violation of this Article if provision 
therefor is made in supplemental codes here- 
after prepared for any branch or subdivision 
of the Industry. 


ARTICLE IX—SALES PRICES AND TERMS 


Each employer shall publish and file with 
the Committee his sales prices and terms. 
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Such sales prices and terms may provide 
reasonable differences as to: 

(a) Export Sales. 

(b) Sales to Large Purchasers. 

(c) Sales to Wholesalers, Jobbers, and 

Brokers. 

(d) Sales to Retailers. 

(e) Direct Sales to Consumers. 

The published sales prices and terms of 
any employer applicable to one class are not 
applicable to any other class, and-.if so used 
shall be a violation of this Code. Sales terms 
shall be published by each employer to the 
Committee under rules estabished by the 
Committee. 

On and after the effective date, no employ- 
er shall offer any product of the Industry for 
sale at less than his published sales prices 
and terms except as provided in Article VIII. 


ARTICLE X—TRADE PRACTICES 


The practices and methods as set forth in 
the following paragraphs 1 to 12, inclusive, 
including the subparagraphs thereof, in this 
Article X, are hereby designated as unfair 
methods of competition, and indulgence by 
any member of the Industry in any of the 
same shall be violation of this Code: 

(1) Making any agreement or contract 
after the effective date of this Code the effect 
of which will amount to the sale and/or de- 
livery of gas appliances on consignment; pro- 
vided, however, that this sub-section shall 
have no binding force and effect as applying 
to contracts existing prior to the approval of 
this Code. 

(2) Allowing terms of payment other than 
those stated in the published sales terms of 
each employer except as otherwise provided 
herein. 

(3) Selling or offering to sell any merchan- 
dise with a repurchase agreement. 

(4) Allowing the return of merchandise at 
other than the fair market value at the time 
of its return, except merchandise having 
manufacturing defects may be returned for 
full credit. 

(5) Purchasing or allowing credit for 
second-hand merchandise at an amount great- 
er than its fair market value. 

(6) Using premiums in the sale of mer- 
chandise. 

(7) Giving gratuities or making payments 
to any employee or agent of a customer or 
prospective customer. 

(8) Selling or offering for sale any article 
containing false marking or branding with 
the intent or the effect of misleading or de- 
ceiving purchasers with respect to rating, 
quality, grade, or substance of the mer- 
chandise. 

(9) Defaming competitors by falsely imput- 
ing to them dishonorable conduct, inability to 
perform contracts, questionable credit stand- 
ing, or other false representations or the false 
disparagement of the grade or quality of 
their products for the purpose or with the 
effect of misleading or deceiving purchasers 
or prospective purchasers. 

(10) Using excessive inducements or en- 
tertainment or other practices for their agents, 
dealers, or distributors which tend to add un- 
duly to sales costs. 

(11) Imitating or simulating any trade 
mark, trade name, slogan, or other marks of 
identification of a competitor, having the 
tendency and capacity to deceive or mislead 
purchasers or prospective purchasers. 

(12) So long as the maker of any trade- 
marked “Gas Appliance’ (or his successor in 
business) continues to make and supply re- 
pair parts therefor, it shall be an unfair 
method of competition for any other person 
to make and supply repair parts for such 
“Gas Appliances” unless (a) the name of the 
maker of such repair parts is plainly marked 
on each part (or if this is impracticable on 
the package or tag) and unless (b) said 


parts are otherwise marked, packaged, and 
sold without imitative labels, and in such a 
manner as to clearly indicate to the ultimate 
user that they are not made by the maker of 
the original “Gas Appliance.” 


ARTICLE XI—POWERS RESERVED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


1. This Code and all the provisions thereof 
are expressly subject to the right of the 
President, in accordance with the provisions 
of Clause 10 (b) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, from time to time, to cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule, or 
regulation, issued under Title I of said Act, 
and specifically to the right of the President 
to cancel or modify his approval of this Code 
or any conditions imposed by him upon his 
approval thereof. 


ARTICLE XII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Amendments.—Such of the provisions of 
this Code as are not required by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act to be included here- 
in may, with the approval of the President 
of the United States, be modified or elimi- 
nated as changed circumstances or experience 
may indicate. This Code is intended to be a 
basic code, and study of the trade practices 
of the gas appliances and apparatus industry 
will be continued by the Committee with the 
intention of submitting from time to time, 
additions to this Code applicable to all 


Wright and Carmichall 
Advanced in Lone Star System 


MPORTANT executive personnel changes 

were announced January 1 by two of the 
largest distributing companies of the Lone 
Star Gas System. Wesley F. Wright, form- 
erly general manager of the Fort Worth 
Division of the Lone Star Gas Co., was 
elected vice-president and operating manager 
of the Dallas Gas Co. He was succeeded in 
Fort Worth by F. L. Carmichall, formerly 


Wesley F. Wright F. L. Carmichall 


general superintendent of the Community 
Natural Gas Co., also a member of the Lone 
Star Gas System. Mr. Wright also will be 
general manager of distribution in the Fort 
Worth-Dallas area. 

Mr. Wright was previously with the 
Dallas Gas Co., having come from Indiana 
in 1910 to join the company. He was super- 
intendent of distribution when he left in 
1929 to become general manager in Fort 
Worth. He succeeds R. G. Soper who was 
elected president and general manager of 
the Dallas concern following the death of 
the late Henry C. Morris. 


WESTERN GAS 


employers in the gas appliances and appar- 
atus industry and supplemental codes appli- 
cable to one or more branches or subdivisions 
or product classifications of the gas appli- 
ances and apparatus industry; such supple- 
mental codes, however, to conform to, and be 
consistent with, the provision of this code as 
now constituted or hereafter changed: 

2. Monopolies not encouraged.—No provis- 
ions in this Code shall be interpreted or ap- 
plied in such manner as to: 

(a) Promote monopolies or monopolistic 

practices ; 

(b) Permit or encourage unfair competi- 

tion; 

(c) Eliminate or oppress small enterprises; 

or 

(d) Discriminate against small enterprises. 

3. Restriction of Liability—Nothing con- 
tained in this Code shall be deemed to con- 
stitute the members of this Code partners for 
any purpose. 

4. Application of the Code—If any employ- 
er in this Industry is also an employer in any 
other industry, the provisions of this Code 
shall apply to and affect only that part of the 
business of such an employer which is a part 
of the Industry covered by this Code. 

5. Approval of the Administrator.—aAll 
action taken by the Committee in the admin- 
istration of the Code shall be subject upon 
review by the Administrator to his disap- 
proval or modification. 


Leaving the Graver Corp. of Chicago, III., 
in 1925, Mr. Carmichall came to Texas and 
joined the Dallas Gas Co., a year later en- 
tering the engineering department of the 
Community Natural Gas Co. Participating 
in the construction of many of the Com- 
munity’s 250 town plants, he was appointed 
general superintendent January 1, 1928. 


Oskaloosa, lowa Changes To 
Natural Gas Service 


In preparation for change-over to natural 
gas, lowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has under construction an 11,000 foot 
3-inch welded steel pipe line into Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, from the 24-inch line of the Natural 
Gas Pipeline Co. of America. The latter 
company will extend its high pressure line 
south towards Oskaloosa, and new metering 
and pressure reducing facilities will be in- 
stalled to serve the community. Gas will be 
odorized for distribution in Oskaloosa, 

lowa Power & Light Co., formerly served 
1500 meters in Oskaloosa with a carburetted 
water gas of 500 B.t.u. The community has 
a population of 10,000. 


Largest Customer Acquired by 
San Joaquin L. & P. Corp. 


Late in 1933 the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corp., Fresno, Calif., completed a 3- 
mile natural gas pipe line extension from 
Merced to the Yosemite Portland Cement 
Co., bringing service to its largest consumer. 
The plant has an estimated annual con- 
sumption of approximately 500,000,000 cubic 
feet, and is equipped to operate two kilns in 


which raw cement is treated prior to being’ 


ground and packed for shipment. At present 
the plant is operating one kiln with a 1200- 
barrel klinker day, using approximately 63,- 
000 cubic feet of gas per hour. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
LOAD-BUILDING 


MONTHLY NEWS 


* AND VIEWS 


THe Gas Industry of the Pacific Coast 
is to be congratulated upon its decision 
to continue its cooperative advertising. 
Approval has been received from partici- 
pating gas companies of a 1934 schedule 
in 20 leading trade and technical jour- 
nals. 

Thus is assured an- 
other year of the 
program which has 
now been carried on 
continuously for 52 
months. A_ record 
which we believe is 
unapproached by any 
similar undertaking 
within our industry 
anywhere in the 
United States. In 
fact, only a few oth- 


Mr. Egleston 


er industries (nota- 
bly the orange growers, walnut growers 
and florists) have maintained a united 
advertising front for five years or more. 
More proof that Pacific Coast gas men 
can and do cooperate; another strong 
link in the splendid, unbroken chain of 
achievements of our Association! 
TECHNICAL NEWS SERVICE 

Our Technical News Bureau (which em- 
ploys Jas. R. Ferguson as staff writer) 
will continue its important work during 
1934. This division of the campaign 
achieved a 1933 record by securing pub- 
lication of nearly 150 feature articles 
on gas utilization in leading trade jour- 
nals throughout the West! 


DIRECT MAIL “TIE-INS” 


Through mailings to industrial gas users 
and “prospects,” including distribution 
of advertisement-reprints, sales depart- 
ments, cooperating with appliance man- 
ufacturers, will extend the scope of the 


campaign. 


GEO. P. EGLESTON 


President 
Pacific Coast Gas Association 


THREE MILLION IMPRESSIONS 
Nearly 300,000 readers of 20 leading 


Coastwide trade journals will see our full- 
page, two-thirds page and half-page ads 
each month during 1934. With twelve- 
months’ advertising, this means over 
3 million “impressions.” Actual installa- 
tions and authentic testimonials will be 
featured. Following is the list of publi- 
cations to be used: 


FIRST 1934 ADVERTISEMENT 


features this striking figure. 
Headline: “BTU'' BECOMES A GIANT 
WHEN YOUR FUEL IS GAS. 
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Coastwide Campaign Will Continue 
for Fifth Consecutive Year 


Architects: Architect & Engineer .. . 
California Arts & Architecture. Contrac- 
tors, Builders: Pacific Builder & Engi- 
neer ... Daily Pacific Builder .. . South- 
west Builder & Contractor. Steel Com- 
panies, Machine Shops, Foundries, etc.: 
Western Machinery & Steel. 


Dairy Products Manufacturers: Pacific 
Dairy Review. Candy Manufacturers: 
Western Confectioner & Ice Cream News. 
Laundries. Dry Cleaners: Pacific Laun- 
dry Journal and Dry Cleaner. Bakers: 
Western Baker ... Pacific Baker. Ho- 
tels, Restaurants, Caterers: Keeler’s Ho- 
tel Review . . . Western Hotel Reporter 
... Western Restaurant ... Pacific Coast 
Record . . . Pacifie Coast Chef ... Hotel 
News of the West. Retail Appliance 
Dealers: Western Furniture RKetailing. 
Plumbing & Heating Contractors: West- 
ern Plumbing & Heating Journal. 


CONSUMER ADVERTISING 


The Committee hopes that conditions will 
soon warrant a resumption of our home 
consumer-advertising, formerly employ- 
ing such general media as radio, maga- 
zines, outdoor posters, booklets, ete. Cer- 
tain media can be used more effectively 
and economically on a cooperative basis. 
This is the premise on which our pro- 
gram has been so long and successfully 
maintained. Our 1934 advertising will 
again be prepared by Jas. C. Knollin, 
who has handled the campaign, under 
the Committee’s direction, since its in- 
ception. Clifford Johnstone, as Manag- 
ing Director of the Association. will cor- 


relate all activities. 
WATCH FOR MORE DETAILS 


On this page each month, the Commit- 
tee will report progress and publish re- 


productions of typical advertisements. 
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Construction Camps Large Users 


of Butane From Central Plants 


WO mammoth projects have been in 

progress in Southern California for a 

number of months, providing an unique 
held of service for butane-propane. The 
Metropolitan Water District’s 241-mile aque- 
duct, in the construction of which 13 South- 
ern California cities are united, is the largest 
engineering undertaking on record. Some 
$220,000,000 is already appropriated for the 
job. Specifications call for digging of 29 
tunnels totalling in all some 91 miles in 
length, and from 10,000 to 15,000 men are 
being employed. 


Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light 
has under way the second major project, its 
high tension power line from Boulder Dam 
to Los Angeles, approximately 270 miles in 
length. Eighteen months will complete this 
construction and $23,000,000 is its estimated 
cost. 


Routes for both the aqueduct and the power 
line traverse desert and mountain regions 
many miles removed from population cen- 


ters. Work is therefore handled on portions 
of both projects through construction camps, 
and here enters the service of butane. 
Central plants for undiluted 
propane vapor service have been installed at 
eight camps along the aqueduct route and at 
seven camps along the power line. Features 
of special interest in connection with plant 
design and utilization problems on both proj- 
ects are discussed below. 


butane- 


Aqueduct Camps 


American Liquid Gas Co. of Los Angeles 
installed the butane plants and supplies fuel 
tor the aqueduct camps. At each camp a 
4,000-gallon underground tank supplies liquid 
storage, filled from motor trailer or truck, 
either by gravity or pump. The tanks hold 
an entire trailer load (3,000 gallons) with 
ample reserve. 

Of the undiluted vapor type, the plants 
consist of heat exchanger, liquid and gas reg- 
ulators, a plant meter for recording gas into 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


LEFT: Two views of butane plants at 
Southern California construction camps. 
Interior view is portion of American 
Liquid Gas Co. unit at Berdoo Camp, 
on the Colorado River aqueduct route. 
The construction view shows installa- 
tion of standard Parkhill-Wade bu- 
tane plant at Kingston Camp _ in 
Kingston valley, Calif., on Boulder 
Dam-to-Los Angeles power line. 


BELOW: The upper view is a por- 

tion of Berdoo Camp, headquarters 

for Coachella section of aqueduct 

construction. Lower view shows por- 

tion of Kingston Camp on the power 
line project. 


the distribution system, and recording volume 
and pressure gauges. Operation is entirely 
automatic. 


Liquid passes through two regulators in 
parallel, either capable of carrying the full 
load, providing a safety factor against freeze- 
ups. From the regulators the liquid goes 
through a liquid level control which cuts off 
flow to the system if regulators or heat ex- 
changer fail to function. 


Next in the cycle is the heat exchanger 
which automatically vaporizes the liquid in 
the gas, heat being supplied by an automatic 
storage water heater of 40,000 B.t.u. per hour 
rating. 
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Specifications call for the plant to deliver 


3,000,000 B.t.u. per hour, but the capacity 1s a ~— LimeD camer ret TU Pst 
y TOTAL LENGTH OF ACQUEDUCT 241 MILES 
ae a ee INCLUDING 29 TUNNELS TOTALING 91 


about twice that required. Heat content is 
kept constant at around 3,000 B.t.u. by vary- 
ing the fuel mixture throughout the year. 
The average mixture is approximately 30 
per cent propane and 70 per cent butane, the 
latter including about 15 per cent 1so-butane. 

Camp distribution systems use 2- and 3- 
inch main lines, all welded up to the service 
cocks located outside of each building. Belt 
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. systems are used at the larger camps and % ., f 7 ‘ 
single feeder systems at the smaller ones. P on ; 
Some camps have as much as 3,000 feet of J ‘ t AN 
; 2- and 3-inch lines with several hundred - eine 
j feet of service laterals. Distribution pres- 
, sure is 12 inches. Route of Colorado River Aqueduct, showing location of construction camps served with butane by 
i Construction on the aqueduct will extend See See Se 
from five to six years and the camps are Ks he | 
4 therefore of permanent construction, dormito- storage. Both gas and liquid lines at the advancing the spark, substituting a butane- 
ries, commissary, mess hall, etc., are built of plant outlet are equipped with regulating air mixer to replace the gasoline carburetor, 
wood, and garages, gas plant house, shops, devices which cut off supply in the event of and replacing the fuel tank with tankage 
etc., of galvanized iron. line breakage. built to A.S.M.E. specifications. — Fuel tanks 
} A typical aqueduct camp consists of the Much success has been had with butane — a ci we or sniagd m0 hangar 
following: for fueling locomotives used on the aqueduct aon ime heat aie dad i. “pores nt ee 
- ; a : ars Be a dav. 
Engineers’ houses (four to six to a camp) — project. Plymouth locomotiy es of $-ton size pay aaa saga ae tern . 4 
accommodating eight men each. 0% equipped cov Rutan, four of these seme * ated f 6 be lor wr 
Toh ke now in service and numerous others to be ated for each locomotive. 
Labor dormitories (three to six to acamp) added. Fueling operations on the locomotives are 


—accommodating 45 men each. 

Commissary and recreation hall. 

Cook house and mess hall. 

Shops. 

Compressor house. 

Garage. 

First aid house. 

Warehouse. 

Change house (lockers and showers). 

At Berdoo Headquarters Camp there is 
also located a $65,000 hospital with complete 
facilities for rendering medical and surgical 
services to camp workers. 

Gas service at the aqueduct camps includes 
part of the cooking load, almost all of tie 
water heating and space heating loads, and 
numerous special uses mentioned below. Cir- 
culating heaters, many types of space heat- 
ers and several new types of air conditioners 
are included in the equipment served. Ajir 
conditioning units are mostly of the water 
spray type for cooling, with gas-fired warm 


Thus far the butane locomotives operate 
only outside the tunnels, electric locomotives 
being used inside due to the fact that inter- 
nal combustion engines on fuels formerly 
used developed carbon monoxide in danger- 
ous quantities. Orsat tests have since been 
run on exhaust gases using butane in the 
locomotives, showing no indication of CO, 
while color tests have shown bare traces. 
Results of tests conducted by American 
Liquid Gas Co. show less than 1/10 of 1 per 
cent carbon monoxide, and it is considered 
possible that butane may be substituted for 
electric locomotives operating inside tunnels 
at some time in the future. 

Gas locomotives have numerous advan- 
tages over the electric. They develop a 13- 
mile per hour speed (handling up to 12 five- 
vard cars—260 tons—on level grade) against 
7 miles for the electrics. 

The gas locomotives being used are con- 
verted gasoline engines. On _ butane faster 
and smoother acceleration is experienced, to- 
gether with a 25 per cent increase in power. 


Butane-powered locomotives, 8-ton size, are used in Colorado River Aqueduct construction work. 


of some interest. The tanks are filled in the 
cool part of the day by direct connection to 
the central plant storage tank. Difterence in 
pressure due to the fact that temperature of 
the large tank is above that of the locomo- 
tive tank makes it possible to fill the latter 
without use of a pump, and this in spite of 
the fact that the central tank at one of the 
plants is 20 feet lower than the locomotive 
tank being filled. 


Power Line Cambs 


Parkhill-Wade, Inc., Los Angeles, designed 
the butane plants and has the fuel contract 
for camps on the Bureau of Power and 
Light’s Boulder Dam-to-Los Angeles power 
line. One 100-man and six 150-man camps 
are being served with butane, the camps be- 
ing located in the desert and mountainous 
stretch between Boulder City, Nevada, and 
Victorville, Calif. On the portion of th 
line from Etiwanda into the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area the workers live in towns. 


eo SBI Since construction work on the power line 
: shonin ogg 2 Ah a nagpatet tt — — rong celles of ae gallons ie will be completed in about a year and a half 
Mo: f the appliances are served from 8 hour shift with a load of 12 cars. On gas- these camps are of temporary construction. 
the gas distribution system but an interesting oline the same load required about the same Jp 4 typical camp are found a cookhouse and 
: departure Is the use of direct liquid lines to gallonage, but butane is delivered approxi- dining room (wooden structure), a garage 
heavy equipment such as forges and heat mately one-fifth cheaper than gasoline. and a blacksmith shop (galvanized iron 
treating furnaces. For the liquid lines 34- Converting the locomotives to butane gas  gtructures). 30 tents laid out in streets. each 
: inch steel pipe was run directly from plant involves installing higher compression heads, housing five men. These tents are of canvas 
top with wooden floors and sidings; they sit 
Fi off the ground 18 inches to two feet. In ad- 
i dition the camps include a hospital tent, a 
: commissary tent, bathhouse, and various gal! 
. vanized iron structures to house the Kohler 
4 lighting units, air compressors, etc. 
. Gas plants at the seven power line camps 
e each have 4,000-gallon underground storage 
a and vaporizers of 1,000-cubic toot per hour 


capacity. The plants are the standard Park- 
hill-Wade generating units for undiluted va 
por service, a feature of this design being 
that all pressure reduction is handled in the 
vapor stage. Deliveries are made to the gas 
plants in a 5,000-gallon tank drawn on a 
semi-trailer. The longest haul is 350 miles, 
and the tank truck is operating very suc- 


cessfully on butane fuel. Turn to Page 26 
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DIAPHRAGM PACKLESS 


Forged brass construction of 
valve body and bonnets as- 
sure 100°, safety and con- 
trol at any pressure... 
specially formed triple metal 
diaphragm insures proper 
flexing in all positions... 
convenient location of lever 
handle gives fingertip control 


A varied load is served at each of the 
camps. In each tent is a 30,000 B.t.u. hourly 
input console heater. Water heating needs 
tor the bath house are supplied by a 200- 
gallon capacity storage automatic water 
heater with additional recovery tank of 100- 
gallon capacity per hour. In the camp kitch- 
ens are two of the same type water heaters 
with 400-gallon hourly capacity recovery 
tank. 

In the kitchens an interesting load is car- 
ried on the French ranges which have been 
adapted from oil to butane. Special burners 
were substituted and a baffle placed in the 
firebox to effect proper distribution of heat. 
These French ranges can be brought from 
room temperature to 450-degree oven temper- 
ature in 45 minutes on butane, whereas it 
required from 2% to 3 hours on oil. Two 
regular heavy-duty restaurant gas ranges are 


of Bottled Propane Gas... 
a most efficient unit designed 
especially for propane serv- 
ice. 

Write for Circular W describing this 


and other Kerotest Forged Brass Products 
for Propane Gas Service. 


KEROTEST MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


also served in the kitchens of each camp, in 
addition to a gas bakeoven in each kitchen. 

On winter consumption the 150-man camps 
are using 4500 gallons of butane-propane 
mixture per month. Gas is competing very 
favorably with oil, effecting savings sufh- 
cient to write off the plant investment in 18 
months. Less gas is being used than oil and 
the safety, cleanliness and convenience fac- 
tors of course are much improved. 


Mobile Gas Service Corp. Adds 
Two Members to Board 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mobile (Ala.) Gas Service Corp., 
Thomas J. Taylor of Taylor-Lowenstein Co. 
and E. A. Hill of the Mobile Glass Co. were 
elected to the directorate. 


WESTERN GAS 


Island Home Commodities Sold 
to Jacob Selikowitz 


The Richard F. Ely interests have sold 
Island Home Commodities, Inc., at South 
Huntington, Long Island, to Jacob Selikowitz 
who owns and operates the Conservative 
Gas Co. in Brooklyn. 

The purchasers have operated in Brooklyn 
for eight years serving (7-70) gas which is 
fed from cylinders as a liquid and then 
vaporized in a copper tubing coil and passed 
through a vapor regulator before going to 
the appliance. 

Island Home Commodities has distributed 
the conventional 2-drum Philgas sets. Under 
the plans of Mr. Selikowitz each company 
will be maintained separately. 


Sales Engineer for Philgas at 
New York Office 


Howard W. Gustafston has been appointed 
as sales engineer assisting H. Emerson 
Thomas, eastern representative of Philgas 
Co., located at New York. 

Mr. Gustafston’s field will lie primarily in 
industrial sales work. He will also handle 
part of the wholesale bottled gas and gas 
manufacturing enrichment for the Eastern 
Seaboard. 

Prior to accepting the post with Philgas 
Mr. Gustafston was sales manager of Gen- 
eral Air Conditioning Corp. of Madison, 
Wis. 


Rocky Mountain Gas Co. 
"Sour'’ Gas Purified By Soda 


A plant which will employ soda from 
alkali earth in the purification of “sour” 
natural gas is to be erected at Green River, 
Wyo., by the Rocky Mountain Gas Co., 
Casper, Wyo. The new process was devel- 
oped by the company in a series of experi- 
ments at Salt Lake City, Utah. As a source 
of supply the gas company recently purchased 
mineral rights to a plot of land at Green 
River on which its ofhces and warehouses 
are located, and the new process will purify 
gas for distribution in Green River. 


Exhibit Feature to be Restored 
At |lé6th A. G. A. Convention 


Definite announcement has been made by 
the American Gas Association, that exhibits 
will be part of its 16th annual convention 
to be held at Atlantic City next October. 
Exhibits have been omitted for the past two 
vears, but due to general demand this valu- 
able feature of the national convention is 
being reinstated. 


Salt City Gas Co. to Lay Line 


to Hutchinson Institution 


Salt City Gas Co., Hutchinson, Kan., re- 
cently formed by Milo Jones and associates of 
Chanute, Kan., is reported laying a 10-mile, 
6-inch pipe line from the Reno county gas 
field to Hutchinson. The line will primarily 
serve the power plant of the state reforma- 
tory. Cities Service Gas Co. supplies gas to 
the city of Hutchinson. 
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Compressed Gas For Dining Cars 
from Belfast Plant 


Corporation Gas Works, Belfast, Ire., has 
under installation a plant for compressing 
coal gas to supply fuel for dining cars of 
the Great Northern Railway Co. It is esti- 
mated that the railway’s annual consumption 
will be about 2,000,000 cubic feet at the 
outset. 

The plant consists of a six stage com- 
pressor, the gas being compressed to 5,000 
pounds per square inch. It is stored at this 
pressure in steel cylinders from which small 
service cylinders are filled to 3,000 pounds 
per square inch pressure. The service cylin- 
ders are especially developed for motor 
traction purposes, having a water capacity 
of 1.76 cubic feet, and contain approximately 
350 cubic feet of gas at 3,000 pounds pres- 
sure. The cylinders are 6 feet 2 inches long, 
7.5 inches inside diameter, with a minimum 
thickness of .205 inches, and weigh approxi- 
mately 100 pounds. 

James D. Smith is engineer and manager 
of Corporation Gas Works. 


Definite Dates for 1934 Meeting 
Natural Gasoline Association 


Dates for the 13th Annual Convention of 
the Natural Gasoline Association of America 
have been definitely fixed for May 9-11, 1934, 
according to announcement from Ray E. Mil- 
ler, secretary of the Association. 

The meeting will be held in Tulsa, Okla., 
with headquarters at the New Hotel Tulsa. 

Tentative dates announced previously for 
the week following the above dates were 
changed on account of the decision of the 
International Petroleum Exposition to hold the 
oil show in Tulsa, May 12-19, inclusive. As 
now scheduled the natural gasoline group’s 
meeting will cover the three days immedi- 
ately preceding the oil show and thus enable 
those who wish to attend both meetings to do 
so without loss of time. 


Bottled Gas Business Opened 
at Middletown, N. Y. 


J. Kendel and Fred Kendel who recently 
sold their interest in County Gas Utilities 
(Liberty Natural Gas Co.) to George Langer 
of Woodridge, New York, are now opening 
a business at Middletown, New York, for the 
distribution of bottled gas. 

Mr. Langer also owns the Langer Gas 
Service Inc. of Woodridge, New York, oper- 
ating the two companies independently. 


Mayfield Gas Co. Granted Time 


Extension On Service 


The Board of Council for the city of May- 
field, Ky., has given the Mayfield Gas Co., 
Inc., present holders of a franchise for a 
butane plant in the city, until June 6, 1934, 
to begin service to consumers. Butane gas 
will be served at $1.45 per M c.f. 


Superior to Make Butane-Propane 


Superior Oil Co., Los Angeles, Calif., has 
equipped its Kettleman Hills gasoline plant 
for manufacture of liquefied petroleum gas 
and will be on production by February 1. 
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There are TWICE as 
many Hackney Lique- 


fied Petroleum Gas 


Cylinders in Service as 


all others COMBINED. 


To users of cylinders, Hackney offers a 
design and manufacturing service, based 
on wide experience—meeting the vary- 
ing needs of the country’s largest indus- 


tries. 


PRESSED 


Since the first, Hackney has de- 
signed and built cylinders for Bu- 
tane, Propane, and Butane-Propane 
mixtures. 


Superior design and rigid standards 
distinguish Hackney cylinders. 


STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St. Bldg., Room 1185, Chicago, Il. 
1363 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
6633 Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

666 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MILWAUKEE 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES.LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


Oregon and Wash. Properties 
Sold By Pacific Public Service 


Announcement of sale of Natural Gas 
Corp. of Oregon and Natural Gas Corp. of 
Washington, liquefied gas plant operators 
owned by Pacific Public Service Co. was made 
early in January by R. W. Hanna, president 
of Pacific Public Service. The purchasing 
group is headed by Bernard W. Ford, vice- 
president of Blyth & Co., investment house, 
and also vice-president of Pacific Lighting 
Corp. 

With the sale Pacific Public Service Co. 
retires from public utility operation in Ore- 
gon and Washington. Plants operated by 
Natural Gas Corp. of Oregon are located at 


Bend, Coquille, Cottage Grove, The Dalles, 
Klamath Falls and La Grande. Plants 
operated by Natural Gas Corp. of Washing- 
ton are located at Anacortes, Camas, Port 
Angeles, Port Townsend and Shelton. 


Bottled Gas and Compressed 
Gas Groups to Meet 


Dates for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bottled Gas Association are January 
24+: the meeting will be at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
and 26 the Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ 


On January 25 


Association, Inc., will hold its annual meet- 
ings, sessions also being at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
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Eighth Mid-West Sales Conference Due in February 


T A RECENT meeting of the Mid-West 

Regional Gas Sales Council in Chicago, 
Ill., it was decided to hold the 8th annual 
Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Conference at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, February 15 and 16. 
The Conference is an annual activity of the 
A. G. A. Commercial Section, of which J. W. 
West, Jr. is secretary. 

Subjects included in the tentative program 
follow: 

Rental-Sales Plans (with special reference 
to New England Experience on Water Heat- 
ing). 

Electric Cooking Competition from the Gas 
Company’s Viewpoint. 

Electric Cooking Competition from the 
Manutacturer’s Viewpoint. 

Cooperative Gas Range Campaigns. 

Kitchen Planning for Greater Sales. 

Developing the Below-Average Customer. 

Water Heating Sales through Upstairs 
Controls. 

Gas Refrigeration Today. 

Forced Air Heating with Gas. 

Space Heating—A Neglected Load Builder. 

Selling Heating in the Chicago Area. 

The Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Coun- 
cil which has arrangements for the February 
Conference in hand, comprises the following 
members: 

E. J. Boyer, chairman, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. L. Jones, vice-chairman, St. Louis 
County Gas Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

J. T. Busch, Illinois Power & Light Corp., 
Chicago, III. 


BUTANE 


Fuel of the Future 


BUTANE is an efficient, econom- 
ical substitute for manufactured 
gas, natural gas, and electricity 
for domestic and industrial uses, 
including heat-treating, cut- 
ting, welding, refrigerating. 
The perfect fuel for rail 
motor cars, busses.trucks. 
stationary engines. 


Investigate By Requesting Engineering Data 
and Complete Details 


BUTANE 
SALES 
CO. 


Pioneers in Butane Development 


55 New Montgomery 
San Francisco 
SUtter 5678 


973 North Main 
Los Angeles 
CApital 12108 


Henry K. Dropp, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. R. Evans, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

E. R. Felber, Madison Gas & Electric Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

E. H. Frazier, Jr., Battle Creek Gas Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Stanley Jenks, Northern Indiana _ Public 
Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 

C. A. Luther, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

F. X. Mettenet, Public Service Co. of In- 
diana, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. F. Miller, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, Chicago, III. 

C. A. Nash, United Light and Power En- 
gineering & Construction Co., Davenport, Ia. 

F. M. Rosenkrans, Gas Service Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A. E. Schwarz, Minnesota-Northern Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. T. Schilling, Des Moines Gas Co., Des 


Moines, la. 


Early Wind-up of Arizona 
Project In Sight 


Western Gas Co.’s 217-mile line will reach 
its terminus at Phoenix, Ariz., early in Janu- 
ary, according to D. H. Tucker, Arizona 
manager of the company 

Arrival of natural gas at Tucson was 
heralded on December 11, with a 40-foot 
torch burning at the company’s gate valve. 
Under the direction of C. H. Weber, super- 
intendent of the Tucson Gas, Electric Light 
and Power Co. gas department, change-over 
operations have proceeded in Tucson during 
the past month. First delivery of natural 
gas to customers was made on December 13 
in the Menlo Park area. A corps of 40 
adjusters has been at work and the last of 
the five districts into which the city has been 
divided was due for completion by Janu- 


ary 1. 


More Illinois Communities 
Getting Natural Gas 


On December 1 natural gas was turhed into 
Hoopeston, Ill., by the Panhandle Illinois 
Pipe Line Co. through a line constructed by 
the Central Pipe Line Co. for distribution 
by the Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

Early in January the Panhandle Illinois 
Pipe Line Co. expects to turn natural gas 
into Canton, IIl., to the Central Illinois Pub- 
lic Service Co. for distribution in Canton, 
Havana, Macomb, and_ Lewistown, III. 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. will sell 
gas to the Central Illinois Light Co. for dis- 
tribution in Cuba, Ill. 

Both lines were completed in December, 
but the change-over on the Canton group 
from manufactured to natural gas was held 
over so as not to interfere with the holidays. 


Republic Steel Corp. Publishes 


New Trade Literature 


Two new pieces of trade literature have 
just been brought from the press by the Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio. The 
latest edition of ‘“Toncan Iron Pipe _ for 
Permanence” contains 64 pages of informa- 
tion on Toncan iron pipe, corrosion-resisting 
product of Republic Steel. The catalog is 
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in two parts; Part 1 is given over to techni- 
cal data and tests under various conditions; 
Part 2 includes a wide collection of instal- 
lations and service records in a variety of 
applications. A complete description of Ton- 
can iron, its composition, advantages, rust- 
resistance, physical properties, working quali- 
ties and records or service, is included. 

“The Technical Story of ‘Toncan Iron 
Pipe” is the title of a second catalog now 
ready for distribution by the company. The 
24-page booklet contains technical data on 
the manufacture, applications and _ perform- 
ance of Toncan iron pipe, and is designed to 
appeal to the engineer and practical operat- 
ing man. Included is also a discussion of 
Republic’s patented electric resistance weld- 
ing process. 


Natural Gas In Prospect for 


Several Washington Towns 


Hiram O. Grifhn, representing himself 
and others interested in natural gas develop- 
ments in Whatcom County, about six miles 
west of Bellingham, Wash., has applied for 
a franchise to lay gas mains over various 
county roads between the wells and Belling- 
ham vicinity and also from the wells to 
Ferndale, about eight miles west of Belling- 
ham. If sufficient gas is developed the 
market for it might include Blaine, Birch Bay, 
Lynden, Sumas, Lawrence, Deming, Nooks- 
ack, and Everson, in addition to Bellingham 
and Ferndale. Two wells which’ were 
brought in around December 1 have _ pro- 
duction of around one million cubic feet daily 
while a third well brought in late in De- 
cember has production of approximately four 
million feet daily. 

Formation of a company to engage in pipe 
line operations was expected shortly, among 
those interested being C. S. Shippey who is 
in charge of drilling developments. 


John F. Weedon Retires From 
Peoples Gas Advertising Dept. 


After 44 years of service with Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, John F. 
Weedon retired in December. For the last 
19 years he had been in the company’s adver- 
tising department, of which he was superin- 
tendent. Mr. Weedon launched the ‘Peoples 
Gas Club News” and also originated the 
“Peoples Gas Gazette,” consumer medium of 
the company. 


Clayton G. Cassidy has been named suc- 
cessor to Mr. Weedon as head of the Peoples 
Gas advertising department. Mr. Cassidy 
for the past four years has served as direc- 
tor of advertising and publicity for Midland 
United Co. of Indiana. 


Fairweather to Calexico, Calif.: 
Williams to Arcata 


Natural Gas Corp. of Calif. announces the 
transfer of F. R. Fairweather, formerly local 
representative at Arcata, to the Calexico 
ofhce where he succeeds Jack Slaven as local 
representative. L. R. Williams comes from 
the Natural Gas Corp. of Ore.’s Coquille 
office to take over Mr. Fairweather’s duties 
in Arcata. 
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Natural Gas Industry Code Submitted 


N December 19 a proposed basic code 

of fair competition for the natural gas 
industry was placed in the hands of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration at Washing- 
ton by the American Gas Association, repre- 
senting 67.2 per cent of the industry. Hear- 
ings on the proposed code were scheduled to 
take place on January 3. While the proposed 
code is of course subject to change it is of 
considerable interest to the industry in its 
present form and is reproduced in full below. 


CODE FOR THE 
NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY 


ARTICLE I—PURPOSES 


The Natural Gas Industry has been and 1s 
cooperating with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in carrying out the objects of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
purposes of this Code are to increase employ- 
ment, maintain fair and adequate wages and 
standards of labor, and otherwise effectuate 
the policy of TITLE I of the Act. 

In the conduct of its business this In- 
dustry is fundamentally different than in- 
dustry generally in that it 1s under obliga- 
tion to render a continuous and uninterrupted 
public service and its standards of service 
and the rates charged the consuming public 
are, to a large extent, regulated by Public 
Authorities having such powers. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


The term “Natural Gas Industry” as used 
herein includes the production, transmission 
and/or distribution of natural gas, including 
the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of facilities therefor by members of the In- 
dustry, and other activities incidental thereto. 

The term “Natural Gas’ as used herein 
may include mixed gas as well as straight 
natural gas. Anv member of the Industry 
serving a mixture of natural and manufac- 
tured gas shall have the right to adopt this 
Code, before its effective date, and an elec- 
tion, so made, shall not be changed. 

The term “Member of the Industry” or 
“employer” as used herein, includes without 
limitation every individual, partnership, as- 
sociation, corporation or other organization, 
engaged in the production, transmission 
and/or distribution of natural gas as herein 
defined. 

The term “professional person” as used 
herein includes lawyers, chemists, senior ac- 
countants, research technicians, technical 
engineers, geologists, scouts, leasemen and 
other persons engaged in occupations requir- 
ing a special discipline and special attain- 
ments. 

The term “employee” as used herein in- 
cludes any and all persons engaged in the In- 
dustry, however compensated, except a mem- 
ber of the Industry. 

The term “Act” and “Administrator” as 
used herein mean respectively Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and the 
Administrator for Industrial Recovery. 

“Southern territory” as used herein includes 
the states of Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona and Texas 

The term “population” as used herein re- 
fers to the population as shown in the 1930 
Federal Census. 


to N. R. A. 


ARTICLE III—HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Maximum Hours 


Section 1. No employee, other than clerical 
and other ofhce employees, and except those 
otherwise specified in this ARTICLE III, 
shall be permitted to work more than an 
average of 40 hours per week during any 
four week period. Clerical and other office 
employees shall be permitted to work not 
more than an average of 40 hours per week 
during any eight week period. 


Hours for Shift Employees 

Section 2. Those employees engaged in 
activities which must be continuously per- 
formed in order to render to the public safe 
and continuous service may work an average 
of 48 hours per week. Although such em- 
ployees may work more than 48 hours per 
week during emergencies and during periods 
of seasonal or peak demands, the average 
number of hours per week for any twenty-six 
week period (beginning January Ist and 
July 1st of each year) shall not exceed 48. 

Employees coming under the _ following 
classifications as to duties, including their 
attendants, crews and heipers are included 
in Section 2 above 


(A) Station Operators 
1. Compressor Station 
2. Regulator Station 
3. Measuring Station 
4. Conditioning Station 
(B) Load Dispatchers and Pressure Regu- 
lators. 
(C) Employees engaged in Emergency 


Repair Work. 


Exceptions As To Hours 


Section 3. The maximum hours fixed in 
the foregoing Sections 1 and 2 shall not ap- 
ply: | 

(A) Where the services of not more than 
two persons are employed in any one 
shift in any community of less than 
2500 population, which community 
is not a part of a larger immediate 
trade area of a city of larger popu- 
lation; 

(B) To employees in any community less 
than 500 gas meters, which com- 
munity is not part of a larger im- 
mediate trade area of a city of 
larger population. 

(C) To sales employees on a commission 
basis, 

(D) To individual employees living in 
isolated places and/or whose duties 
are intermittent in nature and are 
performed at or in close proximity 
to their places of residence. 

(E) To employees in managerial, execu- 
tive or supervisory capacities and 
their immediate staffs, and also to 
professional persons, receiving $35.00 
or more per week ($30.00 or more 
per week in Southern Territory). 


Employment by Several Employers 


Section 4. No employer shall knowingly 
engage any employee for any time which 
when totaled with the time of work that he 
had already performed with another em- 


ployer, or employers, exceeds the maximum 
permitted herein. 


ARTICLE IV—WAGES 


Minimum Wages 


Section 1. All emplovees, both male and 
female, except those covered by the provis- 
ions of Section 2, 3 and 4 of this ARTICLE 
IV and also except emplovees in Southern 
Territory, where the weekly minimum wages 
shall be $1.00 less than that specified below, 
shall be paid at the rate of: 

(A) Not less than $15 a week in any 
city of over 500,000 population or 
in the immediate trade area of such 
city ; 

(B) Not less than $14.50 a week in any 
city between 250,000 and 500.000 
population or in the immediate trade 
area of such city; 

(C) Not less than $14 a week in any city 
between 2,500 and 250,000 popula- 
tion or in the immediate trade area 
of such city, and 

(D) Not less than $12 a week in any 
town of less than 2,500 population 


Minimum Hourly Rates 

Section 2. Employees of the classes who on 
July 1, 1933, were paid on an hourly rate 
shall be paid not less than 40c per hour 
unless the hourly rate for the same class of 
work on July 15, 1929, was less than 40c in 
which latter case the hourly rate of pay 
shall be not less than 30c. In the Southern 
Territory emplovees of the classes who on 
July 1, 1933, were paid on an hourly rate 
shall be paid not less than 35c per hour un- 
less the hourly rate for the same class of work 
paid by employers in said territory on July 
15, 1929, was less than 35c, in which latter 
case the hourly rate of pay shall be not less 
than that of July 15, 1929, and in any event 
shall be not less than 25c per hour. 


Minimum Part Time Rates 


“ 


Section 3. Part time emplovees shall be 
paid not less than at rates proportionate to 
the rates prescribed in the foregoing sections 


of this ARTICLE IV. 


Exceptions to Rates 

Section 4. All emplovees included in 
ARTICLE III, Section 3, Sub-section C, and 
those employees in Sub-section D whose duties 
are intermittent, are excepted from the wage 
provisions hereof. 


Handicapped Persons 

Section 5. A person whose earning capac- 
ity is limited because of age or physical or 
mental handicap may be employed on light 
work at a wage below the minimum estab- 
lished by this Code if the employer obtains 
from the State authority designated by the 
United States Department of Labor a certi- 
ficate authorizing the employment at such 
wages and for such hours as shall be stated 
in the certificate. Each employer shall file 
with the Code Authority a list of all such 
persons employed by him. 


ARTICLE V—GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 
Child Labor 


Section 1. No person under sixteen years 
of age shall be emploved in the industry. 


Provisions From the Act 


Section 2. In compliance with Section 
(a) of the Act it is provided: 
(Continued on Page #41) 


1% OR its November 23 program the South- 
ern California Meter Association was 
fortunate in securing the accompanying paper 
by F. G. Philo, dealing with utilization 
aspects of natural gas service in the Long 
Beach Steam Station. Daily gas requirements 
at this station may be as high as 130 million 
cu. ft.—the “world’s greatest” installed capa- 
ity for natural gas use 
by a single industrial 
plant. 

Mr. Philo is super- 
intendent of fuel-elec- 
tric stations, Southern 
California Edison Co.., 
Ltd. Mem. A.S.M.E. 
He was educated at 
Ohio State University 
and in 1911  partici- 
pated in the Delray 
tests of large boilers 
of the Detroit Edison 
Co. From 1912 to 1914 
he was boilerroom 
engineer for the Corn 
Products Refining Co., 
Edgewater, N. J., and later was efhciency 
engineer for the Harwood and Hauto power 
stations of the Lehigh Navigation Electric 
Co. During 1918-1919 he placed in opera- 
tion the Burling Slip Station “A” of the New 
York Steam Corp., and was appointed chief 
operating engineer of its downtown New 
York district. From 1919 to 1924, Mr. Philo 
was connected with Stone & Webster, Inc., as 
engineer in the power-station betterment 
division. Most of his time was spent in 
power-station betterment and initial opera- 
tion of new power stations. In 1924, after 
placing the Long Beach steam plant of the 
Southern California Edison Co. Ltd., in 
operation for Stone & Webster, Inc., he was 
appointed to his present position.—Editor. 


F. G. Philo 


HE generation and _ distribution of 

electric light and power through the 

large inter-connected systems of today 
is a peculiarly exacting business. The gen- 
erating company must assume responsibility 
for meeting satisfactorily the requirements 
of each individual consumer with which it 
deals, and the general standard of service 
maintained must necessarily be of a quality 
satisfactory to the most exacting user con- 
nected to its lines. 

The distributing system of the Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd. comprising all 
or a part of each of the 10 southern counties 
of California is distinguished in the national 
field of electric service for a wide diversity 
of year-around activities into which the 
service of electric energy enters as one of the 
most important factors. Agriculture, the 
petroleum industry, the motion picture indus- 
try, automobile and rubber tire factories, 
foundries, machine shops, glass production, 
publishing, meat packing, and wearing ap- 
parel are all operating in this territory. De- 
mands for future development will call for 
blast furnaces, textile mills and_ electro- 
chemical factories. Practically all of these 
industries use electric energy extensively and 
new applications are being developed rapidly. 

The diversity of topography, climate and 
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natural resources of this district, reinforced 
by an abundance of raw materials for manu- 
facture and the immediate availability of a 
plentiful supply of cheap fuel and electric 
power, has placed Southern California in- 
dustrially preeminent in the West. 

The extensive reach of this electric service, 
together with the adequacy of Southern 
California transportation facilities has en- 
couraged the spread of home life from the 
more congested sections to suburban territory, 
with many attendant benefits. 

Each industry has its particular power and 
lighting problem which must be safeguarded 
by the electric generating company. Certain 
industries, such as motion pictures and tex- 
tiles, require the utmost in exact speed regu- 
lation, and this has been solved so thoroughly 
by the central stations of today that the 125,- 
000 h.p. generators at the Long Beach Steam 
Station are driving and regulating the clocks 
of Southern California and providing an ex- 
actness of timing heretofore unheard of out- 
side of scientific laboratories. 

Other industries require constant voltage 
or pressure and this also is cared for by auto- 
matic regulation. 

Above everything else the almost universal 
demand of all consumers is for continuity of 
service. Power must be kept on the lines at 
all times, if humanly possible. Through fire, 
flood, storm and personal injury, power and 
light, like the play “must go on.” If a Saint 
Francis dam breaks, if floods come, even 
during earthquakes, the current must and 
does go out over the lines. 


The West, where more or less abundant 
supplies of water power are available, has 
in the past been extensively developed for 
electric generating purposes; but even here, 
in order to more thoroughly protect the ser- 
vice, it has long been the practice to rein- 
force the distant hydro-electric stations by 
fuel-electric stations located near the center 
of distribution. Recent improvements in the 
utilization of steam power have demonstrated 
that under present conditions it is also more 
economical to develop steam power than the 
remaining more expensive hydro-electric pos- 
sibilities and during recent years there has 
been a decided trend to the more extensive 
use Of power derived from fuel. This de- 
velopment has continued to such an extent 
that at the beginning of this year (1933) the 
Edison Co. had a steam capacity of 618,765 


h.p., or approximately 50 per cent of its total 
generating capacity of 1,273,372 h.p. 

Increased capacity in steam power means 
increased dependence upon its basic source— 
fuel. An interruption in fuel supply would 
immediately interrupt that continuity of ser- 
vice so vital to our industry. 

With coal and fuel oil it is the usual prac- 
tice to store considerable quantities near 
major generation plants, readily available 
for emergency use, and, by so doing, it has 
always been assumed that the fuel supply 
would be adequately protected. 


In considering gas distribution methods, it 
immediately becomes apparent that it is im- 
practical to store on the premises gas in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the requirements of 
a modern steam plant, such as the Long 
Beach Steam Station, where the daily re- 
quirements may be as high as 130 million 
cubic feet. This objection to gas fuel is 
partly taken care of in Pacific Coast stations 
by providing equipment for the combined use 
of fuel oil and natural gas with adequate 
storage of fuel oil for emergency use. Any 
failure of lines or equipment that would sud- 
denly interrupt the gas suppy would still be 
serious, for it requires an appreciable time 
to make the change from gas to oil on a 
large number of burners. At Long Beach 
a complete change in fuels would require 
perhaps 30 minutes, which in our business 
would be considered a major calamity. It 
is a tribute to the service of the gas distribut- 
ing systems of this territory that in some 11 
years’ use of this fuel, as far as I know, 
there has never been a sudden failure of this 
kind at this station, although, during periods 
of limited supply or pipe line trouble, it has 
sometimes been necessary to make frequent 
changes between the two fuels. 


Serious consideration of the use of gas fuel 
in the Los Angeles area followed closely the 
extensive oil development on Signal Hill in 
1921 and 1922. During this period very 
large amounts of natural gas were blown to 
atmosphere because there were no domestic 
demands for this product in anything like 
the quantities in which it was being pro- 
duced. It was during this time that the 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd., a large 
fuel consumer at its Terminal Island plant 
near this field, was approached with the sug- 
gestion of substituting natural gas for fuel 
oil, 
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I imagine it was with some reluctance that 
the effort was made to use this new fuel. 
Some gas had previously been burned under 
power boilers and there were rumors of dis- 
astrous explosions. Furthermore, there was 
little or no successful combination equipment 
on the market for the burning of gas and oil, 
the general result being that oil burners 
would be destroyed while burning gas and 
the gas equipment would be seriously dam- 
aged while burning oil. Notwithstanding the 
obstacles to its use gas fuel was installed 
under two 850 h.p. boilers at Long Beach on 
April 21, 1922. The burners used were the 
Bunsen type, home-made, and each furnace 
contained some 250 separate burners and 
would consume about 45,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per hour. This burner was an adaptation of 
one already in use at the Button Willow 
Plant of the San Joaquin Power Co. and, 
with some modification, was installed in some 
60 furnaces in our system. Various com- 
mercial makes of burners were also tried 
during this development period, but many 
unexpected difficulties were encountered in 
their adaptation to large power boilers. The 
gas used was “wet” gas, which carried the 
usual liberal additions of water, sand and 
oil in such quantities as often to flood the 
ash pits and fill even the best burner equip- 
ment with deposits of sand and oil. 

These early attempts to use gas fuel were a 
rather trying experience, but, with increased 
familiarity and extended use, many of the 
troubles were overcome and certain benefits, 
such as cleaner heating surfaces and less 
maintenance of furnace refractories, were 
found directly due to its use. 

Since this initial installation of gas fuel 
early in 1922 the Edison Co. has applied gas 
to 112 boilers, totaling 98,122 boiler horse- 
power, and has burned slightly more than 88 
billion cubic feet of gas (88,008,235,150), 
equivalent to more than 3% milion tons of 
coal. 

As use of gas fuel increased and field sup- 
plies were depleted sources other than Signal 
Hill were used. These included Ventura, 
and later Kettleman Hills. 

The present supply of gas to the Long 
Beach Steam Station comes largely from 
Kettleman Hills through a 26-inch steel pipe 
line of the Southern Fuel Co. constructed 
in 1931.* Originating at Kettleman Hills, 
208 miles north of Long Beach, this line 
passes through Kettleman plains, Antelope 
plain, past the Lost Hills, and Belridge Oil 
fields to and across the west end of the Elk 
Hills, thence to the east of the Midway Sunset 
oil field to the lower end of the San Joaquin 
Valley and over the Tehachapi Mountains 
from Grapevine to Castaic in a route ap- 
proximately following the Ridge Route High- 
way; thence to Newhall, Glendale and 
through the Boyle Heights district of Los An- 
geles to Lynwood and Compton, finally reach- 
ing the Long Beach Steam Station by way 
of a submarine crossing under Cerritos Chan- 
nel. The short length between Anaheim 
Road and the Station is paralleled by an 
older 16-inch line belonging to the Edison 
Co., which affords additional protection for 
the troubles in submarine crossing. 

The arrangement on the property is shown 
in Fig. 1. 

The pressure of the gas to the regulators 
at the station ranges from a low of 50 Ibs. 


*See Western Gas, Dec., 1932, for map of South- 
ern Fuel Co. line 
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FIG. |. Layout of main lines and gas distribution system at Long Beach steam station of Southern 
California Edison Co., Ltd. 


to a normal maximum of 150 lbs. It is re- 
duced by three 12-inch Emco pilot controlled 
regulators to a range between 28 and 30 Ibs. 
It is further reduced to a range from 7% to 
9 Ibs. before entering the building by regu- 
lators as follows: to Plant No. 3 by two 
12-inch Neilan regulators pilot operated by 
pressure in the burner headers and to Plant 
No. 2 by two 12-inch Chaplin-Fulton weight 
controlled regulators. The latter regulators 
have auxiliary pilots to further sensitize the 
weights control. 

Gas flowing to the individual boilers is 
controlled in Plant No. 3 by chronometer 
valves actuated by the Bailey automatic com- 
bustion control and in Plant No. 2 by globe 
valves manually operated. 

Measurement is made by Westcott orifice 
meters which record the differentials across 
orifices located in Commercial Iron Works 
orifice fittings set in three 16-inch and one 
12-inch tubes and operating in the 28-30 
lbs. pressure range. The meters are checked 
daily for zero setting and are given water 
column calibrations periodically or at the 
request of the Southern Fuel Co. or the 
Edison Co. Meter charts are changed at 
midnight. A man on the 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 
a.m. shift averages the pressures and temper- 
atures on either 15-minute or one-hour 
periods, depending on the frequency of fluc- 
tuations in flow, and computes the quantities. 
These computations are checked by the station 
statistician early in the morning and the 
charts mailed to the Southern Fuel Co. for 
further check. Computed volume for the 
24-hour period is telephoned to the Southern 
Fuel Co. early each day. ‘Temperature of 
the flowing gas at the meters vis recorded by 
a Taylor recording thermometer. The bare 
thermometer bulb is located in the 20-inch 
line after the meters to insure a representa- 
tive value for all gas flowing. 

Spare orifice plates of different diameters 
are available and orifices are changed to 


keep the differentials within the desired 
range. Sufhcient orifice capacity for possible 
sudden load pick-up is always kept in serv- 
ice. Orifices are inspected and cleaned fre- 
quently, depending upon conditions. Daily; 
heat balance of fuel and station output has 
been found a dependable indication of in- 
accuracy in metering. 

The heating value of the gas is continu- 
ously determined by a Thomas recording 
calorimeter. This instrument records the rise 
in temperature produced in a constant flow- 
ing volume of air by the combustion of a 
constant volume of gas. The record is cali- 
brated in B.t.u. per cubic foot of gas. This 
calorimeter is checked twice each month by 
means of pure hydrogen. The accuracy is 
found to be between 0.2 and 0.5 per cent. 
The range of the Thomas calorimeter is from 
zero to 1500 B.t.u. per cu. ft. Specific grav- 
ity of the gas is measured by a Ranarex spe- 
cific gravity recorder with a range from 0.35 
to 1.00. This instrument measures the rela- 
tive power required to rotate fan blades in 
atmospheres of air and a flowing sample of 
gas, and is calibrated in specific gravity with 
air as unity. The Ranarex is checked dails 
or more often by an Edwards gas balance. 

During the early months of service of the 
Kettleman Hills line considerable trouble was 
experienced from erosion by an abrasive dust 
carried by the gas. Erosion was particuarly 
troublesome in regulators and the chronometer 


control valves at the boilers. This erosion 
has greatly diminished but not entirely dis- 
appeared. 


A water shortage in 1924 turned the atten- 
tion of western central stations to a more ex- 
tended use of steam power, and in the design 
of a new station it was desired to provide 
for the combined use of natural gas and fuel 
oil, under boilers of much larger size where 
forced and induced draft would be used to- 
gether with mechanical atomizing of fuel oil 
The final result at Long Beach is the station 
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FIG. 3. 


FIG. 3 is a cross-section of a 34l6-h.p. boiler at Long Beach steam 


plant No. 3. Heating surfaces are as follows: 
(35.9 per cent of total): Superheater 6553 sq. 


as shown in Fig. 2 (shown on front cover of 
this issue of Western Gas) with a final boiler 
installation as in Fig. 3 which shows one of 
the 3416 h.p. boilers in Plant No. 3 at this 
station. 


In its essential feature the arrangement 
shown here is typical of the application of 
gas fuel in most of the western central sta- 
tions today. The boiler shown is about four 
times as large as those used in 1922 and is 
operated at about three times the rating of 
the older boilers. Its efhciency is somewhat 
better, but at full load it will require zbout 
11 times the fuel or, to be exact, 488,000 
cu. ft. per hour. In the new 268,000 h.p. 
plant at Long Beach there are six such boilers 
burning about 60 million cubic feet of 1120 
B.t.u. gas per day. This company has a 
total of 556,000 h.p. capacity in the three 
plants comprising the Long Beach Steam 
Station and when operating at capacity the 
fuel requirement would be about 130 million 
cu. ft. per day. Actual consumption has at 
times exceeded 97 million cu. ft. per day. 


Boilers are equipped with combination gas 
and oil burners, as shown in Fig. 4. The 
gas burners are tested periodically for ca- 
pacity and records kept, as a basis for clean- 
ing and repair. 


The natural gas used in this station is com- 
posed principally of methane (CH,) and 
ethane (C.He«) in the approximate proportion 
by volume of 80 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively and has a higher heating value 
of 1130 B.t.u. per cu. ft. (60° F. and 14.696 
lbs. per sq. in.) or 22460 B.t.u. per Ib. and a 
specific gravity of 0.658. 

It is the practice in this country to figure 
boiler performance on the higher or gross 
heating value of the fuel, while in other 
countries, notably in Europe, the lower or 
net heating value is sometimes used. The 
difference between the two heat values de- 
pends on the hydrogen content of the fuel. 
The higher the hydrogen content, the greater 
this difference. The combustion of hydrogen, 
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whether in a boiler furnace or in a calori- 
meter, results in the formation of water vapor 
or steam. In the calorimeter the products of 
combustion are cooled to near the initial tem- 
perature, the water vapor is condensed and 
the latent heat of the condensed vapor is a 
part of the heat value of the fuel as deter- 
mined by the calorimeter. In the boiler, on 
the other hand, the products of combustion 
are never cooled to low enough temperatures 
to condense the water vapor formed by the 
combustion of hydrogen in the fuel. 

In fact, such condensation would cause cor 
rosion and steps are taken to prevent it. 
Inasmuch as in the process of steam genera- 
tion it is not practical to make use of the 
latent heat of the water vapor, this should 
not be charged against the boiler. However, 
the use of the lower heating value of the 
fuel has a serious drawback in that an ulti- 
mate analysis of the fuel is necessary or at 
least a part of such an analysis that will 
give the hydrogen content for computation of 
the lower heating value. Such an analysis 
is expensive and is not always available. On 
the other hand the determination of the high: 
er heating value is fairly simple with a 
calorimeter. The fact that the higher heat- 
ing value can be obtained directly with the 
calorimeter is probably the principal reason 
for its general use in this country in comput- 
ing boiler efficiencies. 

When carrying full load of 200,000 net 
kw. each boiler consumes about 400,000 cu. 
ft. of natural gas per hour, or a total of 
57,000,000 cu. ft. per day (2,900,000 Ibs. per 
day) for the group of six boilers. For each 
pound of gas that is burned it is necessary 
to supply 16.26 Ibs. of air for complete com- 
bustion, but this figure is increased to 18.17 
lbs. in order to provide 15 per cent excess 
air which, operating experience has shown, 
is desirable for best result. Thus, each day 
there passes through the boilers a total of 
57,000,000 Ibs. of fuel and air or their prod- 
ucts of combustion. If this were solid ma- 
terial it would require a 570-car train to 
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total): Water cooled furnace walls 3,240 sq. ft. (3.4 per cent of total); 
Air heater 51,232 sq. ft. (53.8 per cent of total). Total 95,187 sq. ft. 
FIG. 4 is a cross-section of the combination gas and oil burners used. 


haul the daily energy requirements for these 
boilers. 

Because of the higher percentage of hydro- 
gen found in natural gas enormous quantities 
of water are formed each day and pass up 
the stacks in the form of vapor. The com- 
bustion of each pound of fuel results in 
the formation of 2 pounds of water or each 
day 2,900 tons of water vapor are formed 
and released to the atmosphere. This is 
equivalent to an inch of rainfall on 25 acres 
every day. On cool days the vapor con- 
denses and Kangs as a cloud over the stacks. 

Another product of the combustion of natu- 
ral gas is carbon dioxide. Even greater 
quantities of this substance are formed than 
water vapor. For every pound of fuel 
burned there are formed 2.7 pounds of car- 
bon dioxide or, in other words, each day 
3920 tons of carbon dioxide pass up the 
stacks to the atmosphere. 

A simplified cross section of one of the 
boilers is shown in Fig. 3. Each boiler has 
20 combination oil and gas burners. The 
gas is fed to the burners from a_ header 
below the floor and pre-heated air is supplied 
from a duct also below the floor. The air 
for combustion is pre-heated in an air heater 
at the rear of the boiler by heat in the flue 
gas coming from the last pass of the boiler. 
The air is forced into the air heater by 
two forced draft fans driven by variable 
speed motors. An induced draft fan draws 
the flue gas from the boiler, through the air 
heater, and exhausts to the stack. The fur- 
nace walls and floor are water cooled, using 
refractory-faced metal blocks attached to 
water filled tubes for the heat absorbing 
surface. 

The results of tests on one of the boilers 
when burning gas are presented graphically 
in the heat balance diagram, Fig. 5. In this 
diagram the flow of heat in the boiler and 
related equipment is shown by channels whose 
width is proportional to the amount of heat 
represented by the channel. 

The heat in the fuel supplied to the boiler 
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is arbitrarily taken as 100 per cent and is 
represented by the width of the line at the 
extreme left of the diagram. The loop at 
the upper left represents the heat that is 
recovered in the air heater and also a small 
amount of heat that is part of the radiation 
losses and is recovered by the forced draft / as 

fans by reason of their location on top of ot \ NOTURAL 
the boiler. The loop in the lower left repre- | Lo — GOS 
— heat suppres to the paces in. the \ CORBON TSS% / 

eedwater. The feedwater for these boilers / 
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is heated by extracted steam from the turbine XY 
and the heat that it contains is derived from Ra ae 
that supplied to the steam for the turbine. 


The losses are grouped in the upper right 
corner. The largest of these is the loss due Pe Bete. 
to water formed by the combustion of hydro- VA & 
gen and is 10.59 per cent of the total heat rs 
input in the fuel. The other losses are those LESS OVL. 


due to the heat carried away by the dry flue cae ay aot | 
gases, excess air, and leaks. fa | / 


The heat output to the turbine throttle 1s 
shown as 109.49 per cent of the heat in the 
fuel. This apparent enigma is due to the 
fact that the heat in the feedwater forms 
a considerable part of the heat input to the 
boiler. The net figure of 83.50 per cent avail- 
able for the turbo-generator output and losses 
represents also the boiler efhciency based on 
fuel. 

The comparatively high percentage of 
hydrogen found in natural gas places a 
handicap on this fuel for attaining high boiler 
efhciencies. Over two-thirds of all the boiler 
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COMBUSTIALE CONSTITUENTS VALUE OF LOSSES SUSTAINED 


losses when using gas fuel are due to the IN FUELS. WHEN BURNING @ DOLLAR'S 
formation of water vapor and the heat that PERCENTAGES BY WE/GHT. WORTH OF HEAT UMTS /N 
it carries away with it. When oil is burned VARIOUS FUELS. COMPLETE 
instead of gas a 4% per cent gain in boiler COMBUSTION ASSUMED. 


efhciency is realized because of the lower 


hydrogen content of fuel oil. FIG. 6. 


In comparing different fuels it is well to 
bear in mind that certain constituents con- smaller quantities of heat in the flue gas. 
tribute more desirable characteristics to the Hydrogen, although it has a high heating 
fuel than do others. Carbon is desirable not’ value, carries away over twice as much heat 


only for heat that is released by its combus-_ in its product of combustion, water vapor, 
tion, but also because the product of combus- for a given flue gas temperature as carbon 
tion of carbon, carbon dioxide, carries away dioxide. For this reason higher boiler eth- 
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. 
ciencies are possible as the percentage of 
hydrogen in the fuel is decreased. 

A theoretical comparison of three fuels 
widely used for steam generation, namely, 
natural gas, fuel oil and bituminous coal ts 
made in Fig. 6. On the left is shown the 
percentage composition by weight of the com- 
bustible constituents in the three representa- 
tive fuels. The comparatively high percent- 
age of hydrogen in natural gas is apparent. 
The most desirable constituent, carbon, is 
most plentiful in anthracite coal. 

In this connection it must be noted that 
the heat derived from carbon and hydrogen 
as free constituents in a fuel is different from 
that derived from the same elements when 
in combination as hydrocarbons. 

To further compare the three fuels let us 
suppose that we invest a dollar in a given 
number of heat units or B.t.u.’s. Then the 
value of the losses sustained in order to re- 
lease this number of heat units from the three 
fuels with modern boilers and burners is rep- 
resented by the shaded portions of the circles 
in the center of the figure. In this compari- 
son it is assumed that all the available carbon 
in the coal is burned and none lost in the 
ash. It is common practice to use 15 per 
cent excess air with both oil and gas and 
20 per cent excess air with coal and these 
amounts have been assumed for the compari- 
son. As can be seen, the hydrogen loss is 
the determining factor in making up the 
total value of the losses or, conversely, in 
making heat available for producing steam. 
Coal and oil both have decided advantages 
over natural gas in this respect. The rela- 
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tive value of the losses with the three fuels 
is shown more clearly by the three columns 
representing losses at the right of the figure. 
The dry gas loss is practically the same for 
each fuel, it being somewhat higher in the 
use of coal because of the greater amount of 
excess air used with this fuel. 

In actual practice gas is a more desirable 
fuel than this theoretical consideration indi- 
cates. Being a gas it is more readily mixed 
with air and combustion is rapid and com- 
plete, which results in cleaner boiler surfaces. 
Furnace maintenance costs are reduced due 
to lower temperatures and absence of slag- 
ging. Preparation and handling charges to- 
gether with the problem of ash removal and 
disposal are absent. ‘These factors, together 
with its cleanliness, make natural gas a high- 
ly desirable and thoroughly practical com- 
mercial fuel. 

The actual operation of the plant described 
is almost entirely automatic when it is under 
load. Load changes are cared for by the 


speed-time control acting upon the governors 
of the main turbo-generator units, resulting 
in increased admission of steam as load in- 
creases and speed tends to fall. 

Increased use of steam tends to lower pres- 
sure on the boilers, which is in turn main- 
tained constant by automatic combustion con- 
trol operated primarily from steam pressure 
and controlling both gas and oil fuel, fan 
speeds, and damper openings. Time adjust- 
ments are made automatically once each min- 
ute and fuel and air adjustments occur every 
10 seconds. 

All industrial applications are more or less 
dependent, the one upon the other. The gas 
industry among its many uses is also serving 
through the fuel-electric stations a part of 
the varied wants of thousands of consumers 
of electric energy, and in this manner sup- 
plying a myriad of impossible 
through the direct application of gas fuel 


alone. 
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Recent Natural Gas Activities in Michigan 


| pce gh etaaale natural gas developments 
in Michigan in the later months of 1933 
are summarized by Arthur W. Stace, director 
of the Utilities Information Bureau, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. They include the following: 

Completion of four new natural gas wells 
with an estimated aggregate open flow of 
more than 46,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

Two important strikes of gas in the Austin 
pool, Mecosta county, which established it as 
probably the most important gas pool yet 
discovered in the state, these strikes being 
Spittler No. 1, with a gauged open flow of 
14,160,000 cubic feet per day, and Fish No. 3, 
with a gauged open flow of 27,500,000 cubic 
feet per day. 

Construction of a natural gas pipe line from 
the Austin pool to Big Rapids. 

Taggart Brothers, Inc., have recently pur- 
chased the Big Rapids Gas Co., and arrange- 
ments are well under way for the change- 
over from manuactured gas to natural gas, 
scheduled for early January. The Taggarts 
had previously been voted a natural gas 


This Month’s Cover 


Southern California Edison Co.'s 
Long Beach Steam Plant as seen from 
the air, is the subject of this month’s 
cover—and very appropriately so, since 
the current issue contains a detailed 
account of how natural gas serves 
this important consumer. 

The Long Beach station holds the 
distinction of being equipped to use 
more natural gas than any other single 
customer—nearly 130 million cubic feet 
daily. On Page 30 begins the article 
by F. G. Philo, superintendent of fuel 
electric stations for Southern Califor- 


nia Edison, and the cover photograph 
is referred to in the text as Fig. 2. 
—Editor. 


franchise in Big Rapids, and had secured a 
pipe line permit from the State Utilities Com- 
mission. The pipe line has been completed 
from the Austin pool to Big Rapids, a dis- 
tance of 6 to 7 miles. 

The Austin pool is 17 to 18 miles distant 
from the Consumers Power Co.'s pipe line 
which carries natural gas from the Broom- 
field pool to Midland, Saginaw, Bay City and 
other communities formerly served with 
manufactured gas from the Saginaw River 
gas works at Zilwaukee. 

Estimates of Michigan’s proved, semi-proved 
and potential natural gas reserves, revised in 
view of drilling discoveries during the three 
months ending December 1, range from 
around 18 billion cubic feet to 36 billion cubic 
feet. Additional reserves of casing head gas 
reserves in the state all estimated at another 
15 billion cubic feet. 

Twenty-one Michigan communities and 27 
townships now have natural gas service. 

The territories served with natural gas 
have a combined population of around 188,- 
000 persons. This population is using up- 
wards of 4,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day. 


G. H. Unkefer Appointed Reynolds 


California Representative 


Floyd Gaunt, vice-president of the Rey- 
nolds Gas Regulator Co., Anderson Ind., an- 
nounces the appointment of G. H. Unkefer 
as the company’s representative in Califor- 
nia. Mr. Unkefer has been identified with 
the gas industry on the Pacific Coast for the 
past 11 years. More recently he has been 
in charge of sales for the American Record- 
ing Chart Co., Los Angeles, which connec- 
tion he will retain. 


Diehl of American Meter On Coast 


John C. Diehl, chief engineer of the Ameri- 


can Meter Co., during November and De- 
cember made an extended trip to the Pacific 
Coast, returning to Erie, Pa., for the Christ- 
mas holidays. 
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New Emco-Nordstrom Lubricated 
Plug Valve Announced 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., announces the widening of its 
line of lubricated plug valves by introduc- 
tion of the Emco-Nordstrom lubricated plug 
valve, a product of the company’s subsidiary, 
the Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 

Emco-Nordstrom lubricated plug valves 
have standard gate valve face-to-face dimen- 


sions and may be used to replace valves of 
other types in existing lines due to their cor- 
responding dimensional size. All of the 
features of Nordstrom lubricated plug valves, 
including the patented. “Sealdport’” method 
of lubrication, are embodied in the design. 
The new product is made in sizes from 2 
inches to 12 inches inclusive, and is described 
in Bulletin V-102 which may be obtained by 
writing to the Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Oakland, Calif. 


Houston, Texas Asks $93,000 P.W.A. 


Loan For Gas Project 


Application for $93,000 has been made to 
the Public Works Administration by _ the 
city of Houston, Texas, for the rehabilitation 
of the municipally owned Magnolia Park 
(suburb of Houston) gas system. The city is 
asking an outright grant of $23,250 for the 
project and a loan of $69,750 for which bonds 
representing future revenues of the gas sys- 
tem will be offered as security. More than 
43 miles of pipe would be laid within the 
distribution area of Magnolia Park. 


Betty Boyle Resumes Home Service 


Work With Gas Service 


Betty’ Boyle, for two years home service 
director of The Gas Service Co., resumed her 
work for the company at the beginning of 
the year, going first with the Wyandotte Gas 
Co. in Kansas City, Kan. Previously Miss 
Boyle directed the cooking school program 
of The Gas Service Co., but her 1934 work 
will be along educational lines, contacting 
clubs, church and civic organizations, etc. 
She was formerly associated with the Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co. 
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| The Well Timed 
: Punches Will Count 


“Time your advertising to give it a real sales punch. 
Put all the power you can behind it. Then have the 
courage and stamina to keep hammering away.” 


That’s fighting talk, but with business still taking it “ton the chin” we think it is mighty 
good advice. And it is advice that every dealer in P. G. and E. territory can easily follow. 
Whyr 

Because timing, power, and consistency are present in all P. G. and E. advertising cam- 
paigns. And because these campaigns are so designed that dealers may use them as a 
“backbone” for their own merchandising programs. How? 

Advertise regularly in space adjoining ours. 

Your advertising is then assured of perfect timing with consumer’s seasonal needs. It 
‘“nacks the wallop” of large space and eye-arresting layout. It is strengthened by consist- 
ency and repetition that wears down sales resistance and eventually scores a sales knock-out. 

Again, in 1934, this company’s advertising will back you up whenever you tie in. 
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0 SELL! 


7 NEW MODELS! 
CAMPAIGN! 


Electrolux in 1934 will build even 
greater public acceptance for gas 
as the modern fuel! 


IGHT NOW, plan to capture 
your share of the valuable 
1934 refrigeration market with 
Electrolux. Start merchandising. 
Get the new models on your floor. 
Remember 1933! Sales sur- 
passed all our expectations. De- 
mand for the New Air-Cooled 
models far outran the supply. 
1934 promises to more than out- 
strip this amazing record. 

This year Electrolux steps out 
with new sales-making features 
... a beautiful new cabinet that 
any woman will own proudly... 
and a new vegetable freshener 
...anew rubber grid in trays that 
makes ice cubes easy to remove 
...a new light that switches on 
when the door opens. 

Examine these new models 
closely! A new exterior finish is 
available called Newtone —a 


new t-Cooled ELECTROLUX 


CZ] REFRIGERATOR 


THE SERVEL 


gleaming white non-porcelain 
finish that will not scratch, chip 
or discolor. The inside finish is 
seamless porcelain, easy to clean. 

Think what these modern ad- 
vances will mean to you in selling 
Electrolux in 1934! Think, too, 
what it will mean to have the 
backing of the biggest advertis- 
ing campaign Gas Refrigeration 
has ever run. Full pages in 7 great 
national magazines! Making im- 
portant calls in your territory... 
calls on your customers! 

And remember, every Electro- 


‘lux you install promotes gas as a 


modern fuel, takes the conven- 
ience user out of the non-profit 
class, protects your $250 meter 
investment. Now is the time for 
serious planning! Write or wire 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
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Regulation Seen at Its Worst in Seattle Case 


(Continued from Page 8) 


the last order issued by the retiring Board 
of Public Works. An application for rehear- 
ing was immediately filed by the Public Utili- 
ties Committee of the Seattle City Council, 
and was granted by the newly appointed De- 
partment of Public Works of the Democratic 
Administration. 

The Department ordered a complete in- 
vestigation of Seattle Gas Co. on its own 
motion concurrent with granting the rehear- 
ing to the City of Seattle, and proceeded to 
make a complete inventory and appraisal of 
the company’s properties. This involved the 
employment of 22 engineers and accountants, 
who spent eight months on the work. 

Under Washington statutes valuation and 
investigation matters carried on at the in- 
stance of the Department must be paid for by 
the utility under investigation. The com- 
pany has not yet received the bill from the 
State for this investigation, but it is expected 
to fall between $25,000 and $30,000 for the 
investigators employed by the State. In addi- 
tion it was necessary for the company to hire 
its own engineers and accountants to work 
with and check the work of the State engi- 
neers, and to prepare its case, bringing the 
total cost to the company somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, if the Department 
succeeds in collecting the bill. 

Although the Seattle company’s rates and 
valuation had been thoroughly reviewed in 
1914 and in three or four subsequent hear- 
ings, and a very good historical cost value 
had be@n built up by iaventory and appraisal 
and detailed audit of the books of predecessor 
companies, this Department held that the 
book costs shown on the company records 
were entirely unreliable and must be aban- 
doned. A new historical cost valuation was 
arrived at by taking a physical inventory with 
which the company had very little quarrel; 
but by pricing it on totally inadequate unit 
costs the resulting figure was approximately 
$2,000,000 less than the actual cost of the 
physical properties to their original owners. 

The Department also made a reproduction 
new valuation on the theory that the entire 
property could be reproduced in a two-year 
period using wholesale methods and buying 
all materials at wholesale prices with maxi- 
mum discounts, laying all mains with ditch- 
digging machines in spite of insurmountable 
interference with cross services of sewers, 
water pipes, telephone connections, etc., except 
in the heart of the down-town business sec- 
tion, and arrived at a reproduction new valua- 
tion considerably less than the inadequate 
historical cost developed by its own studies. 
The next step was to discount this reproduc- 
tion new valuation by deducting accrued de- 
preciation on the basis of total estimated years 
of life compared with age of the property at 
the present time; this device reduced the 
rate base on the physical properties from an 
actual cost to the company of $12,800,000 to 
a depreciated reproduction new value of 
around $7,500,000. In aid of this reduction 
in value the Department also resorted to the 
device of calling several large standby units 
“non-operative.”’ 

From operating expenses all management 
fees paid to the holding company were elimi- 


nated, although it was conclusively shown 
that large benefits had accrued from man- 
agement services rendered which would have 
to be paid for from some other source if not 
rendered by the holding company. All dues 
and donations were eliminated except those 
involved in a limited few trade organizations. 
Expenditures by the company for employee- 
welfare, such as annual picnic, Christmas 
party, etc., were eliminated. Likewise the fees 
paid to the trustees under the company’s bond 


indentures. 
And even on the above basis, after elimi- 


nating everything that could even remotely 
be questioned, they found the company was 
earning a fraction less than 8 per cent. 

The Seattle case has been resubmitted, and 
decision is expected shortly. But whichever 
way the decision may swing it will not lessen 
the expense of the unnecessary investigation; 
nor will it replace customer confidence which 
is always dissipated in some measure by pub- 
licity attendant upon rate proceedings. 

To some degree the present attitude of 
regulatory bodies toward their charges, the 
utilities, is a by-product of depression days. 
It may be hoped that here, too, returning 
prosperity will bring sane thinking; that rate 
proceedings will diminish in number, and 
that utilities may appear in them again with 
some assurance of a fair hearing. 


Charles E. Gallagher Becomes 
President East Ohio Gas Co. 


HARLES E. Gallagher became president 

of The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
on December 6, following the resignation of 
Ralph W. Gallagher. The latter is now a 
director of the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) in 
charge of its natural gas division, as an- 
nounced last month. 

The East Ohio’s new president is widely 
known in the natural 
gas industry, having 
followed its develop- 
ment from the early 
days when _long-dis- 
tance transmission was 
in its infancy. 

He was born in Sal- 
amanca, N. Y., and 
was working in _ the 
natural gas fields of 
Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia before he was 
out of his ‘teens. 

C. E. Galiagher Mr. Gallagher has 

been with The East 
Ohio Gas Co. since 1898 when he went to 
work for the company in Akron, Ohio. This 
was in the days when natural gas was taking 
its first steps in long-distance transmission 
and had crossed the Ohio River from West 
Virginia into Ohio. Later, as the system 
expanded and the industry grew, Mr. Gal- 
lagher developed with it and held increas- 
ingly responsible positions with the company. 

In 1920 he became general superintendent 
of the East Ohio system outside of Cleveland, 
and in 1926 was made assistant general man- 
ager of the company with headquarters in 
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Cleveland, eventually becoming vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and now presi- 
dent. 


Texas Commission Restrained from 
Enforcing Lone Star Reduction 


An injunction preventing the Texas Rail- 
road Commission from enforcing its recent 
order reducing the Lone Star Gas Co. gate 
rates in 250 Texas communities has been 
granted by a three-judge federal court in 
Houston, Texas. The decision also stayed 
further proceedings in the federal court until 
state courts have acted upon the company’s 
request that the Texas Railroad Commission 
order be voided. 

The intention of the injunction was to 
protect the Lone Star Gas Co. against har- 
rassment should state courts decide the liti- 
gation is beyond their jurisdiction. The case 
was expected to come up for hearing early 
in January. 

Gate rates on the Lone Star system were 
ordered reduced from 40 to 32 cents per 
Me.f. in the Texas Railroad Commission’s 
order, entered last September. 


Ceramic Engineer Joins Staff 
of Republic Steel Corp. 


Karl Kautz, ceramic engineer, has joined 
the staff of the Republic Steel Corp. and will 
specialize in research and field service on 
enameling sheets, according to announcement 
by Earl C. Smith, chief metallurgist of Re- 
public. For two years Mr. Kautz was in 
charge of the enameling plant of American 
Range & Foundry Co., East St. Louis, III. 
Following that he was ceramic chemist with 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., for four years. Prior to his connection 
with Republic he was ceramic chemist with 
Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon, III. 

Mr. Kautz’s headquarters at present are 
at Republic’s Central Alloy Division at 
Massillon, Ohio. 


Zenith Gas System, Inc. 
Name of Alva, Okla., Company 


Zenith Gas System, Inc. is the new name 
of the gas company serving Alva., Okla. and 
vicinity. Lewis A. Robertson and W. L. 
Woodward purchased the Winchester Oil 
and Gas Co. and the Carleton Pipe Line Co. 
at Alva late in 1933. The two men have 
been associated in the gas business since 
1914. ‘The company has approximately 2700 
meters on its system and serves Alva, Avard, 
Cherokee, Mooreland, Quinlan, Waynoka, 
Woodward, Okla. and Hardtner, Kans. 


Globe Gas Co. Seeks Federal Loan 


Application has been made by the Globe 
Gas Co., McAlester, Okla., for a loan from 
R. F. C. funds to construct a natural gas 
transmission line and distribution system to 
serve the towns of Coalgate, Atoka and 
Stringtown, Okla. 


$1,757,564 Gas Dept. Budget 


John J. O’Brien, president of the Standard 
Gas and Electric Co., Chicago, Ill., an- 
nounces that a budget totaling $1,757,564 has 
been adopted for the company’s gas depart- 
ment during 1934. 
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Economics of Cathodic 
Pipe Protection 


(Continued from Page 13) 


on the pipe is in fair condition, the current 
may be reduced to a much lower value and 
a battery charger set may be placed on a 
pole to supply the necessary power. 

This would reduce the maintenance charges 
as well as the original cost of the installation. 
The power cost would also become negligible. 

If the positive condition of the pipe is due 
to stray current from an electric railway and 
the substation is near the transmission line, 
the cost of power may be reduced to zero and 
the necessary installation cost will be the 
cost of a drainage cable which will amount 
to only a very small sum. In this case the 
pipe is bonded to the negative bus of the gen- 
erators. If the necessary current is too great 
with a single drainage connection, it will 
be necessary to connect the lead from the 
negative bus to the pipes at several points 
in the positive area, through suitable bal- 
ancing resistances. 

This is the old time-honored method of 
avoiding electrolysis by draining to the rail- 
way return system in which cathodic protec- 
tion is supplied to the pipes at the expense 
of the rails. ‘The latter serve as the auxil- 
lary electrodes. 

In each case preliminary tests will show 
the amount and size of equipment required 
for a cathodic protection installation and the 
costs of this must be compared with the 
reconditioning costs in order to determine 
the most economical method. 


Auxiliary Appliances 


(Continued from Page 19) 


possibilities of an active policy in this field. 
There is no surer way to forestall competitive 
inroads than by multiplying the uses of gas 
on every customer’s premises. This is a truth 
which has been accepted so far as concerns 
ranges, water heaters, space heaters and more 
recently refrigerators, and it applies no less 
to promotion of auxiliary appliances. 


Capital Investment in 
Appliance & Apparatus Industry 


In announcing recent approval of the Code 
of Fair Competition and Trade Practices for 
the Gas Appliance and Apparatus Industry 
the National Recovery Administration esti- 
mated the invested capital of the industry at 
approximately $85,000,000 and the annual 
pavroll at about $9,000,000. Approximately 
6,000 employees have been added through the 
code and the payroll will be increased at 
least $500,000 a year, according to the 
NRA estimate. 


Canadian Group Meets June 4-5 


George W. Allen, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Gas Association, has an- 
nounced that the 1934 convention of the As- 
sociation will be held on June 4 and 5, 1934, 
at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 


ORDER NOW 


The 


“BLUE BOOR” 


PERSONNEL 
DIRECTORY 


and 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 
of the 
GAS FN DE SER Y 
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Edition 


This directory gives the personnel of gas utility district offices as well 
as headquarter companies, arranged by states and including distribut- 
ing companies, pipe line companies, producing companies and holding 
companies. Each distributing company lists the kind of gas served- 
pressure—B.t.u. content—number of meters and indicates whether 
or not each company merchandises. 

Correct as ot January Ist, 1934, it is the most complete and up- 
to-date directory available—ineludes the entire United States. 


Published in convenient Pocket Size! 5x7 in. 
1-10 copies, $2.50 each 
10-20 copies, $2.00 each 
20 or more $1.50 each 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


WESTERN GAS, “Publishers”. 
$10 South Spring St.. 
Los Angeles, California. 


Date 
Please send me copies of the “Blue Book” Personnel Directory 
1934 edition of the Gas Industry at $ per copy, for which 
I enclose remittance of $ , 
Name. 
Address 
By 
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THE WARD TWENTY-FIVE 


—typical of the whole Ward line, is equipped with Ward Bilt-In Thermo- 
Control and Safety Pilot, the greatest improvements ever made in floor furnace 
construction. 
Just set the Thermo-Control for temperature desired, and that tempera- 
ture will be maintained within a variation of two degrees. 
And the Ward Safety Pilot, the simplest and most 
positive device of its kind, gives complete protec- GO Saga 
tion from effects of possible gas pressure changes. EE NEE gs 
Construction of the Twenty-five measures up in . £ 7 ap 
every detail to traditional Ward standards, and ear- 
ries the liberal Ward guarantee. It is also approved 


by the A.G.A, 


WARD HEATER COMPANY 


1800 W. Washington Blvd. 
Phone PArkway 917! Los Angeles, Cai. 


We're Against It! 


So are you, so are your customers against 
high gas costs. And your customers don't 
have to pay them if you install a BARBER 
Gas Pressure Regulator for them. 


Write now for literature and details of this 
device that makes satisfied customers and 
good profits for heating men everywhere. 


The Barber Gas Burner Co. 


3702-4 Superior Avenue 


Made in %4”, %”, %” 


1”, 1%”, 116”, and 2” sizes CLEVELAND eae DEAE O EE eo Ry OHIO 


IN YOUR ROOM 


WITHOUT CHARGE 
Completing our *200,000 
Modernization Program 


Famous food in 
the Coffee Shop 
BREAKFAST... .. 25¢ 
LUNCHEON ... ..35¢ 
DINNER... 65¢ Upward 
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Portland Cement Kiln 
Klinker Burning 


(Continued from Page 16) 


A. Dry Flue Gas Loss 
21.95 X .24 X& (900-100) ...........4214 B.t.u. 
For 600 deg. flue gas, loss is......2640 B.t.u. 
B. Evaporating and Superheating Moisture 
formed by burning Hydrogen 
(212-100) +970.4+ 0.48 (900-212) 3115 B.t.u. 
For 600 deg. flue gas, loss is......2800 B.t.u. 
C. Heating Raw Mixture to 1700 Deg. F. 


8.0 KX 0.2 X (1700-100) ............ ..2560 B.t.u. 
D. Cracking CaCO: 
I a  aneeiel 4786 B.t.u. 


E. Evaporating and Superheating Slurry 
Moisture 
5.9 (212-100) +970.4+0.48 (900-212) 


For 600 deg. flue gas, loss is........ 7500 B.t.u. 
Total determined loss, B.t.u. per Ib. natural 
gas at 900° flue gas.................... coeeeee23009 


Inasmuch as the total available heat per 
lb. of gas is only 22200 B.t.u. it is obvious 
that the ratio of 1600 cu. ft. is impossible. 
To arrive at a reasonably accurate heat bal- 
ance, calculate the hypothetical losses as 
above for various percentages of excess air 
and ratios of gas per bbl. and plot in Fig. 
3. Next, assume a reasonable loss for radia- 
tion and undetermined of say 8.3 per cent 
or 1830 B.t.u. The remainder or 20800 B.t.u. 
will account for the losses calculated and 
plotted. Draw in this line horizontally in 
Fig. 3. The various fuel factors are deter- 
mined from the intersections of this line and 
the corresponding excess air noted. From 
Fig. 2, the various CO, percentages are de- 
termined from the excess air percentages and 
corresponding fuel factors. These results are 
then plotted. The reason for using CO, 
percentages instead of excess air is that the 
former are readily determined from an 
instrument. 

Having determined the CO, and the proper 
fuel factors, we can next work out an accu- 
rate heat balance in the regular manner. The 
values are shown in Table No. 8. 


These values are expressed and plotted as 
percentages of the total heat supplied. 

COs as indicating the air-gas ratio, offers 
an effective indication of operation. By 
watching the record and following this 
closely, it is possible to approximate a fuel 
factor of about 1850 for the straight kiln 
and between 1550 and 1600 with a chain- 
equipped kiln. Unless such a close check is 
maintained upon the operation, only a mir- 
acle can insure good results. 


Oklahoma Western Gas 
Applies For R. F. C. Loan 


Application for a federal public works 
loan has been made by the Oklahoma West- 
ern Gas Co., to construct an 8-inch main line 
to Bridgeport, Okla., from the Savre field, 
and 6-inch and 4-inch laterals to supply 
Canute, Foss, Hydro, Arapaho, Geary, Calu- 
met, Greenfield, Hinton, Lookeba, Binger and 
Gracemont, Okla. R. M. Tuttle, of Cushing, 
Okla., is president of the Oklahoma Western 
Gas Co. 
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Natural Gas Code 


(Continued from Page 29) 


(A) That employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organiza- 
tion or in other concerted activities 
tor the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion. 

(B) That no employee and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as 
a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assist- 
ing a laber organization of its own 
choosing, and 

(C) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and other condi- 
tions of employment approved or 
prescribed by the President. 


Reclassification of Employees 

Section 3. No employer shall reclassify 
emplovees or duties of occupations performed 
or engage in any other subterfuge for the 
purpose of defeating the purposes or pro- 
visions of the Act or of this Code. 


Standards for Safety and Health 


Section 4. Every employer shall make 
reasonable provisions for the safety and 
health of his employees at the place and dur- 
ing the hours of their employment. 


State Laws 


Section 5. No provision of this Code shall 
supersede any presently existing State or Fed- 
eral law which imposes on employers more 
stringent requirements as to age of employees, 
wages, hours of work, or as to safety, health, 
sanitary or general working conditions, or in- 
surance, or fire protection than are imposed 
by this Code. 


Posting 


Section 6. All employers shall place com- 
plete copies of this Code at points easily 
accessible to emplovees. 


ARTICLE VI—THE CODE AUTHORITY 


Section 1. There shall forthwith be con- 
stituted a Code Authority which shall consist 
of not less than eleven and not more than 
fifteen members of the Natural Gas Industry, 
of which not less than two and not more than 
four to be approved by the Administrator, 
shall be non-members of the Natural Gas 
Division of the American Gas Association. 


Section 2. In addition to the membership 
as above provided, there shall be not to ex- 
ceed three members without vote to be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator, which members 
shall serve without expense to the Industry. 


Section 3. The American Gas Association 
is a voluntary membership association, or- 
ganized under the laws of the State of New 
York which association imposes and shall im- 
pose no inequitable restrictions on its mem- 
bership, and the Natural Gas Division of 
which is truly representative of the Natural 
Gas Industry of the United States. 


Section 4. The members of the Code 
Authority, except the representatives to be 
appointed by the Administrator shall be 
selected by the member companies of the 
Natural Gas Division of the American Gas 
Association, on or before the effective date of 
this Code. 


Section 5. Members of the industry shall 


Here are illustrated 
two Southwest meter 
runs of smooth wall 
calithrated pipe, in- 
stalled at the Slauson 
Ave. measuring station 
of the Southern Callt- 


fornia Gas Company. 
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Inaccurate Measurement 


a Money 


Southwest meter equipment is scientifically designed and built 


for use in handling either gas or fluids. 


Southwest meter as- 


semblies permit the correction of errors caused when metering 


through pipes not of nominal diameter. These complete meter 


runs of smooth wall calibrated pipe, accurately micrometered., 


guarantee positive measurement. 


With Lucas Loose Ring laps 


and special pressure tap construction, easy erection and true 


differentials are assured. 
possibility of flange breakage. 


All steel construction eliminates the 
The Southwest organization is 


in a position to engineer complete orifice meter assembly in- 


stallations. 


SOUTHWEST WELDING 


FORGED STEEL FLANGES 


WELDING HEApDs 


SAFETY EXPANSION JOINTS 


CREASED Pipe BENDs 
(SAS SCRUBBERS 


SOUTHWEST 


+ + ALHAMBRA 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 


are fabricators of 


SPOOLS, TEES, Crosses, HEADERS 
ORIFICE FITTINGS 

ORIFICE FLANGES 

ORIFICE MeTeR RUNS 
PRESSURE IANKS 


WELDING AND 
MANUFACTURING C(O. INC. 


CALIFORNIA - - 
WELDING EXPERBENCE 


For EXTRA Years 


of Protection 


NO-OX-ID, the UNIVERSAL Rust 
Preventive, can be applied hot or 
cold, in wet or dry weather. We 
have available, from every section of 
the country, reports that leave no 
doubt as to NO-OX-ID's 100% effi- 
ciency and its EXTRA years of service. 


Get our estimates on new lines or 
reconditioning. 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Los Angeles: 807 Mateo Street, Phone TRinity 3385 
San Francisco: 42! Bryant St., Phene SUtter 8688 


ORS 


| The Original Rust Preventive 


NO 


IRON 


Here's the Book You've 
Been Waiting For 9 


1933 edition of NATIONAL 
METALS HANDBOOK 


is now available! 


The new Handbook—containing 
1,453 pages of scientific data and 
authentic information on 231 fer- 
rous and nonferrous subjects—is 
the supreme authority on all ques- 
tions pertaining to METALS. 
Widely used for daily and hourly 
reference by executives, superin- 
tendents, foremen, engineers, chem- 
ists, metallurgists, instructors and 
salesmen who consider it “The 
Blue Book of the Metal Industry”! 


Following Comments Indicate [ts Popularity : 
NEW YORK: “A very potent factor 
in engineering and metallurgical calcu- 
lations.”” PITTSBURGH: “A valuable 
contribution to the Metal Industry.” 
CHICAGO: “Used by every man in 
our Laboratory dozens of times daily!” 


A study of the Table of Contents 
at the right, will convince you that 
here is a valuable tool which will 
give you the answer to any problem 
concerning the use of METALS. 
Send for your copy today. Your 
money will be cheerfully refunded 
if you are not satisfied. 
ORDER YOUR COPY THROUGH; 
Book Department 
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810 So. Spring St. 


Los Angeles w 


SOUTH 
CHESTER 


STEEL 


PIPE 


Excels for Gas Service 


The unusual care given to ac- 
curacy of diameter and welding 
qualities, makes Chester Pipe a 
favorite for gas lines. 


SOUTH CHESTER TUBE CO. 
Chester, Pa. 


t Facts about the “Blue 
Book of the Metal 


Industry”... 


Published by the 
American Society 
for Steel Treating 
and approved by its 
Recommended Prac- 
tice Committee. 
FERROUS SEC- 
TION consists of 136 
articles — approx. 
900 pages. Includes 
30 articles on Heat 
Treatment, on 
Carburizing, 
Testing and In- 
specting, 13 £on 
Steels and Alloying 
Elements, 7 on 
Melting, 6 on Forg- 
ing, 7 on Fuels, 
Furnaces and Re- 
fractories. Also 
articles on Nitrid- 
ing, Quenching, 
Pyrometry, Weld- 
ing, etc. 
NONFERROUS 
SECTION contains 
92 articles—approx. 
500 pages. This 
part prepared by 
Institute of Metals 
Division of A.I.M.E., 
Includes 23 articles 
on Aluminum, 4 on 
Brass, 14 on Copper 
Alloys, 8 on Lead, 
7 on Nickel and 
many others on Tin, 
Zine, etc, 

THE NATIONAL 
METALS HANDBOOK 
1453 pages, 4¥%x7, many 
illustrations, tables and 

graphs—$10.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded I 
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be entitled to participate in the activities of 
the Code Authority by assenting to and com- 
plying with the requirements of this Code 
and sustaining their reasonable share of the 
expenses of the preparation and administra- 
tion of this Code. Such reasonable share of 
the expenses of the preparation and the ad- 
ministration of this Code shall be determined 
by the Code Authority, subject to review by 
the Administrator, on the basis of volume 
of business and/or such other factors as may 
be deemed equitable. 


Section 6. Nothing contained in this Code 
shall constitute the members of the Code 
Authority partners for any purpose. Nor shall 
any member of the Code Authority be liable 
in any manner to anyone for any act of any 
other member, ofhcer, agent or employee of 
the Code Authority. Nor shall any member 
of the Code Authority, exercising reasonable 
diligence in the conduct of his duties here- 
under, be liable to anyone for any action or 
omission to act under this Code, except for 
his wilful misfeasance or non-feasance. 


Section 7. The Code Authority shall have 
and exercise all powers and duties conferred 
upon it by this Code, and, generally, all such 
other powers and duties as shall be necessary 
or proper to enable it fully to administer this 
Code and effectuate its purposes, in coopera- 
tion with the Administrator, and to enable 
it, the said Code Authority, to carry on and 
perform its functions, as herein prescribed 
and contemplated. The Administrator on re- 
view may disapprove any action taken by the 
Code Authority. 


Section 8. The Code Authority may adopt 
such form of organization and procedure as 
it deems best, and may delegate any of its 
powers and duties to such agents, representa- 
tives and committees as it may constitute and 
appoint from time to time. 


Section 9. In addition to its general powers 
and duties the Code Authority shall have the 
right and authority: to obtain from members 
of the Industry such information and reports 
for the use of the Code Authority and the 
Administrator in the administration and en- 
forcement of the Code, and for the informa- 
tion of the President, and for other pertinent 
purposes, as it shall deem necessary or de- 
sirable, provided that all such information 
shall be kept confidential and only general 
summaries thereof published; to receive com- 
plaints of violations of this Code, make in- 
vestigations thereof; adjust such complaints 
and refer to the Administrator any unadjusted 
violations: and to initiate, consider and make 
recommendations for modifications of and 
amendments to this Code. 


Section 10. In addition to information re- 
quired to be submitted to the Code Authority, 
there shall be furnished to government 
agencies such statistical information as the 
Administrator may deem necessary for the 
purpose recited in Section 3-A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


Section II. In order that the Code Authority 
shall at all times be truly representative of 
the Industry and in other respects comply 
with the provisions of the Act, the Adminis- 
trator may prescribe such hearings as he 
may deem proper; and thereafter if he shall 
find that the Code Authority is not truly 
representative or does not in other respects 
comply with the provisions of the Act may 
dismiss such member or members of the Code 
Authority as are not truly representative and 
require the selection of a new member or 
members of the Code Authority in the manner 
herein prescribed for the selection of the 
original members of the Code Authority. 


Section 12. The Code Authority shall co- 
operate with the Administrator in regulating 
the use of any N.R.A. insignia solely by those 
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members of the Industry who have assented 
to and are complying with this Code. 


ARTICLE VII—MODIFICATION 


Section 1. As required by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act paragraph (b) of Sec- 
tion 10 of TITLE I thereof is made a part 
of this Code as follows: 

The President may from time to time 
cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule or regulation issued under 
this title. 

Section 2. This Code, except as to pro- 
visions required by the Act, may be modified 
on the basis of experience or changes in cir- 
cumstances, such modification to be based 
upon application to the Administrator and 
such notice and hearing as he shall specify, 
and to become effective on approval of the 
President. 


ARTICLE VIII—APPLICATION 


Section 1. If any member of the Industry 
is engaged in any other industry, this Code 
shall apply only to its operations in the Natu- 
ral Gas Industry as herein defined. 

Section 2. Any member of the Industry 
shall be exempt from compliance with Code 
provisions and requirements which increase 
the operating costs of or which cause undue 
hardship on such member, as a result of com- 
petition with a publicly owned and/or oper- 
ated enterprise. Such member, with the ap- 
proval of the Code Authority, may petition 
the National Recovery Administration for re- 
lief and after making proof of such competi- 
tion and/or such undue hardship, before the 
Administrator, shall forthwith be relieved by 
the Administrator from said Code provisions 
and requirements until such time as said com- 
petitive enterprise shall conform thereto. 

Section 3. This Code shall apply in so far 
as it is not; (1) in conflict with the juris- 
diction of State and/or public authorities, in- 
vested with local regulatory powers and con- 
trol, and (2) contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


ARTICLE IX—DURATION 

This Code, as submitted, shall become 
effective and shall be binding upon every 
member of the Natural Gas Industry, on the 
second Monday after its approval by the 
President of the United States and shall con- 
tinue in effect until June 15, 1935, or the 
earliest date prior thereto on which the Presi- 
dent shall by proclamation, or the Congress 
shall by joint resolution, declare that the 
emergency recognized by Section I of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act has ended. 


Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd. Formed; 
Headquarters At Toronto 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., an- 
nounces the incorporation of The Bristol Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., with factory and general 
headquarters at 64 Princess St., Toronto, Ont. 
J. S. Mayberry has been appointed manager 
of the Canadian company. He is a graduate 
engineer of Toronto University and has been 
associated with the parent company for the 
past 10 years. 


Municipal Ownership Loses In 


Wellsville, Kansas 

Proposal to issue $20,000 in bonds for the 
construction of a municipal gas system was 
rejected by voters of Wellsville, Kans., on 
December 12. Wellsville is served by the 
Union Public service Co., a Gas Service Co. 
subsidiary. , 


Johnson No. 305 
Melts Soft Metal Quickly 


The Johnson No. 305 is one of the fastest 
melting furnaces made—and it operates 
without a blower. Efficient and depend- 
able. A complete line of melting pots with 
capacities ranging from 18 Ibs. to 600 Ibs. 


Low Cost Bench Furnace 


The Johnson No. 101 is a low cost, efficient 
bench furnace for heating soldering cop- 
pers and heat-treating small tools and parts. 
Two powerful burners 
produce intense heat 
without forced air blast. 


Here is an ideal torch for pre-heating work, heating joints, 
sweating flanges on tanks, etc. Equipped with pilot light, hose 
connection and handy push-button valve. 
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Pacific Coast noes Ee B. BABCUOCK CO. 
135 Bluxome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Learn why PAPICO ODORIZERS 


save labor, odorant—and give 


hetter results. WRITE FOR BULLETIN 05 
HARRY F. HALDEMAN, INC 


ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 


411 West Fifth St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Goodman Stopper 


The Reliable Shut-off for Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved Patented Locking 
Sleeve, which locks both handles to the pipe. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. 
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Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 


523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. — 
NR 


Z HANDLE & 
LScKING SLEEVE Q 


Pac. Coast Rep.: C. B. Babcock Co. 
135 Bluxome Street 
San Francisco, California 


We makea 
compiete 
line of gas- 
fired 
boilers 
pressed 
steel and 
cast 
furnaces 
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. TANDARDIZED design and sectional 
construction of Mueller Gas Era 
Furnaces simplify both stocking and in- 
stallation. Note the compact, simple 
assembly. 

—and write for further details direct to: 


L. J. MUELLER FURNACE CO. 
2008 W. Oklahoma Ave. Milwaukee 


MUELLER 


R GAS ERA 
FURNACE 


WESTERN GAS 


Gas vs. Electric Range Test Proves Gas Superior 


ONCLUSIVE proof of the superiority of 

the gas range over the electric was 
given in a recent test made in “The Old 
London” restaurant, New York, N. Y. A 
36-inch Edison electric range for commercial 
work and a No. 45-28 CX Garland gas range 
from the Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. was 


Gas 


a ee SD ra 
Temperature of Oven......... 370 -390 


Wt. of meat and pan... 4834 gm. 
Wt. of pan only . 498 gm. 
Net Wt. of Meat SEN 4336 gm. 
Wt. of Meat and Pan after 

roasting 4250 gm. 
Net Loss in Wt. . 484 om. 
% Shrinkage. vias eS PO 


BEEF 


2hr. 25 min. 


used in the competition. Results of the test 
appear below. 

One of the outstanding claims made for 
the electric range is that with its use there 
is less shrinkage of meats and roasts, but 
the recent test revealed the gas range supe- 
rior in this respect as in others. 


PORK LOIN 

Electricity Gas Electricity 
2hr. 25 min. 1 hr. 50 min. 1 hr. 35 min. 
370° -390 370 -390 370° -390° 
4530 gm. 2568 gm. 2781 gm. 
488 gm. 475 gm. 488 gm. 
4042 gm. 2083 gm. 2280 gm. 
3792 gm. 2174 gm. 2242 gm. 
738 gm. 394 om. 539 gm. 

18.2% 23.6% 


18.9% 


Results Announced in 1933 Ice Cube Contest 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Refrigeration Committee for last year and 
the current year. John W. West, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Commercial Section, did efhcient 
work as secretary of the Refrigeration Com- 
mittee during the campaign period. For 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., H. A. 
Boyle was directly in charge of the contest 
activity. 


e 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 


ANNOUNCES 


THE NEW Control-O-Gas 


. AUTOMATIC PILOT 
PAYNE FURNACE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


BEVERLY HILLS, 


CALIFORNIA 


accurately controlled burning. 


GENERAL 
CERAMICS COMPANY 


REFRACTORIES 


> <a 


Refractories for Conversion Burners, Space Heaters, and Circulating Heaters. 
Quality maintained by modern production methods, careful workmanship, and 
Our engineers will gladly cooperate on new de- 
signs alterations, production economies, ete. 


General Ceramics Company, 71 West 35th Street, New York 


Outstanding success of this first contest has 
encouraged the 1934 Refrigeration Commit- 
tee to repeat the “ice cube’ competition, this 
time as a spring sales activity. April, May 
and June are being dedicated to another drive 
on gas refrigeration; numerous prizes will 
be available, and a _ powerful direct-mail 
campaign will supplement the sales work. 


How the Winners Did It 


Winning of both first and second prizes 
in the “ice cube” sales drive by two offices of 
the Municipal Gas Co. reflects considerable 
credit upon John L. White, new business 
manager, as well as upon local managers 
Henry Duke and E. L. Buelow of the win- 
ning offices. Municipal Gas Co. is a unit of 
the Lone Star Gas System, serving severa! 
score smaller communities in Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Asked to comment upon the sales methods 
which brought success to his Ennis and 
Hillsboro offices, Mr. White ascribed the 
results to effective cooperative salesmanship. 

‘“‘Teamwork was the keystone of success,” 
said Mr. White. “Salesmen, meter readers, 
service men, cashiers and all other employees 
cooperating and working enthusiastically with 
the sales department and respective managers 
were responsible for the success attained. 
While many sales were closed by individuals 
themselves, the groups functioned as teams— 
ofhce and outside employees originating and 
building prospective sales by telephone and 
personal contact and the managers follow- 
ing up and closing. If a cashier or meter 
man secured a good prospect but could not 
complete the sale for any reason, the name 
was turned over to the manager who imme- 
diately followed up. 
transferred from one employee to another 
when situations warranted. All were imbued 
with the spirit of cooperation, entirely for- 
getting individualism. 


Prospects were also 


‘“Managers personally demonstrated on the 
sales floors by appointments in the evenings 
for prospects who could not get away from 
their duties during regular business hours. 
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This plan proved valuable in closing the 
sales started by other members of the local 
staffs. 

“A novel feature of the campaign was the 
use of an Electrolux mounted on specialls 
built auto trailer and operated with two 
10-pound drums of Stargas. This mobile 
display toured the towns where the contest 
was in progress, and managers drove it to 
the front doors of prospects for demonstra- 
tion. The refrigerator was equipped with 
glass front to show tiny gas flame in the 
process of making ice silently and econom- 
ically. Prospects were also secured by pull- 
ing the trailer through the streets and park- 
ing at points where pedestrian trafic was 
heavy. 

“In most instances sales were made by 
contacting both husband and wife in their 
home by appointment, followed by a sales 
floor demonstration. Sales were ‘solid’, being 
made largely to responsible and leading res- 
idents, business men, bankers, doctors, law- 
yers, and consumers of this type. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the sales were on the 
deferred payment basis, the remainder for 
cash.”’ 

The chairman of the A. G. A. refrigera- 
tion committee, in his letter of notification 
of the two Municipal winners, said in part: 

“Your committee has been more than grati 
fied at the splendid way the gas companies 
of the country responded to this contest, and 
we congratulate you and your organization 
on the effort which enabled you to win out 
among so many earnest competitors for the 
prize money. 

“The achievement of your company, you 
must realize, is far greater than the winning 
of the prize money alone. For a more lasting 
and even a more important reward is the 
valuable work which the gas refrigerators 
sold will do—in publicizing gas as the mod- 
ern fuel, in increasing your load, and in 
protecting the investment which every custo- 
mer represents of your company. 

“We are proud of your record as a con- 
crete example of what consistent and planned 
effort can do in selling gas refrigeration. We 
hope it will be followed by every gas com- 
pany in the country. Then, we will be well 
on the road to realizing the prophecy that 
a tiny gas flame will operate the refriger- 
ators of America.” 

Cordially yours, 
R. A. MALONY, 
Chairman, Refrigeration Committee. 


Clare N. Stannard Dies 


As this month’s issue goes to press word 
reaches Western Gas of the death of Clare 
N. Stannard, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver. Mr. Stannard passed away the 
morning of January 3. 


Red Devil Burner Bulletin 


The Boiler Specialty Co., Houston, Texas, 
has published a new catalog, Bulletin 1-AB, 
covering Red Devil gas burners and related 
combustion apparatus manufactured and dis- 
tributed by the company. 


International Petroleum Exposition 

Dates for the International Petroleum Ex- 
position at Tulsa, Okla., have been set for 
May 12-19, inclusive. W. B. Way is general 
manager of the exposition. 
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..for high pressure oil 


Fulton High 
Pressure Regulator 


CF 


and gas lines 


Two thousand pounds pressure to 
the square inch can be controlled, 
and gas can be passed on to the 
main or the distributing line at re- 
duced pressure to suit require- 
ments, by the use of the preper 
C-F Regulator. Standard Regu- 
lators are designed for pressures up 
to 600 pounds. For higher pres- 
sures, designs are adapted accord- 
ing to specifications. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company 


28-40 Penn Avenue 


Sales and Service 


Dallas — Tulsa 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WESTCOTT & GREIS, Inc. 


JNO. W. CRAWFORD 
Sales Engineer 
1855 Industrial Street, Los Angeles 


PARSONS ENGINEERING CO. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Or Any Jobber 
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STAINLESS STEELS STAIN 


STAINLESS STEELS 
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AGP 


GAS-FIRED 
STEAM RADIATORS 


&- 


Embody every modern fea- 
ture of American Radiator design. Slim tubes pro- 
vide maximum contact of air to heating surface. 
Screw nipple construction does away with unsight- 
ly, dirt-catching tie rods. Provides maximum 
strength. Especially necessary in a long radiator. 


in-Airid air venting valve. Installed inside the 
radiator. Thermal control, controls gas supply 
according to radiator temperature. Blue flame, 
Venturi type burner. 


AMERICAN GAS PRODUCTS CORP. 


40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


—— 


FURNACE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


4575 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 
164 South Central Ave., Los Angeles 
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WESTERN GAS 


Line From Hebron Field Supplements Syracuse Supply 


HE New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
G ponte completed construction of a 39- 
mile, 10-inch pipe line extending from the 
Hebron natural gas field eastward to the 
Tioga gas field where it connects into the 
100-mile, 20-inch Syracuse line which sup- 
plies gas to the city of Syracuse. This new 
line is the third outlet from the Hebron field, 
which was discovered in November of 1931. 

The Hebron field is located in the north 
central part of Potter County, Pa., about 5 
miles from Coudersport, Pa. The first well 
was drilled in December, 1931, and had an 
initial open flow of 9,000,000 cubic feet with 
an initial rock pressure of 2200 pounds. At 
the present time, there are 12 producing 
wells in the field with a total open flow of 
approximately 210,000,000 cubic feet. The 
gas comes from what is known as the Orisk- 
any Sand, found at a depth of from 5,000 to 
5300 feet. 

The same type of construction was used on 
the new 10-inch line as was used on the 100- 
mile Syracuse line which it serves, viz., 
plain-end steel pipe joined in the field with 
Dresser couplings. The 1034-inch OD steel 
pipe was supplied in 40-foot lengths, each 
length consisting of two 20-foot sections 
welded together at the pipe mills The field 
construction work was done by Mitchell & 
Stewart, of Dallas, Texas. 

Much of the right-of-way lay through 
thickly wooded mountainous country. The 
narrow trench, 16 inches wide by 42 inches 
deep, was dug for the most part by machine. 
Where the going was extremely rough, hand 
digging was resorted to. 

The pipe-laying construction crew con- 
sisted of 24 men, 12 of whom assembled 
from 75 to 132 Dresser joints per 8-hour day, 
depending upon _ right-of-way conditions; 
through good country the crew laid a mile 
of line per day. 


View of Dresser-coupled line of New 
York State Natural Gas Corp., taken 
near Ulysses in Potter County, Pa. 


All the necessary pipe bends were made 
cold in the field with the aid of two tractors. 
The pipe was laid by coupling a number of 
lengths above the ditch on skids and lower- 
ing the assembled line in sections, always 
keeping the end of the completed line above 
the ditch. The back-filling was done by 
tractors as the construction progressed. 

The line was tested at 600 pounds pressure 
and will operate under a working pressure 
of 300 to 350 pounds per square inch. 


Joint Meetings at Memphis Dated for March 21-23 


ARCH 21-23 have been selected as 
definite dates for the joint meeting 

of the Southern Gas Association, Southern 
Regional Sales Conference, and Southwestern 
Regional Sales Conference. This combines 
for the first time the attractions of the South- 
ern Gas Association’s annual convention with 
the regional conference sales programs which 
have been an important feature of the A.G.A. 
Commercial Section activity for several years. 

Memphis, Tenn. will be host to the meet- 
ings, and J. J. Brennan, commercial manager 
of the Memphis Power & Light Co. is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 

Among the subjects to be discussed on the 
sales conference program are the following: 

Sales Planning for Better Times—By Small 
Companies, By Large Companies. 

Promoting Gas Refrigeration through Util- 
ities and Dealers. 

Today’s Industrial Gas Development. 

Operating Sales Departments on a Load- 
Building Basis Rather than on an Appliance 
Merchandising Basis. 

Developing Appreciation and Sale of Auto- 
matic Hot water Service. 


Merchandising Our Serivce to Commercial 
Customers. 

Promoting Kitchen Planning Service (A 
Playlet on Kitchen Modernization Will Also 
Be Given). 

Space Heating Possibilities. 

Featured in general sessions will be these 
subjects: Departmental Co-ordination for 
Greater Gas Sales Development (Employee 
Training for Sales Aid; Employee Training 
for Efficient Installation and Servicing Prac- 
tice); Rates; Advertising. 

Among those invited to appear on the 
Sales Conference programs are J. F. Orr, 
United Gas Public Service Co., Houston, 
Texas; E. C. Whitcomb, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas; H. E. Randall, United 
Gas Public Service Co., Houston; D. H. 
Levan, Jacksonville Gas Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; L. L. Baxter, ArkanSas Western Gas 
Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; H. E. Dexter, Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Wm. F. Eve, Jr., Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; C. B. Wilson, Little Rock 
Gas & Fuel Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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DIRECTORY 


Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Standard Gas and Eleetrie Company 


231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 


e HYDRAUGER e 


MODERN HORIZONTAL BORING MACHINE 


For Underground Installation of Pipe and Conduits. Avoids 
damage to costly Pavements and saves time. Send for Bulletin. 


HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, Ltd. 


San Francisco, California 


343 Sansome Street . 
G GENERAL. MAGNETIC GAS VALVE FEATURES: 


age. Built for High Pressure Gas. Made in slow-open- 
ing types. Simple in Design—infallible in Operation— 
Low in Price. 


GENERAL CONTROLS CO., LTD. 


Be Electric Hum Eliminated, '/2-3” sizes. Low and High Volt- 


1539 Folsom St. San Francisco 


DANIEL ORIFICE FITTING 


MEETS THE SEVEREST OPERATING CONDITIONS 
LET US TELL YOU OF OUR LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 
DANIEL ORIFICE FITTING CO. 


1900 SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 


S] H ‘R 31-A MOTOR GAS VALVE 

Now Entering Its Third Year 

LEADS IN PERFORMANCE AND LOW PRICES 
Also Hi-Lo Gas Valve, Step-Opening Gas Valve, 


Thermostats, Safety Pilots, Limit Controls, Space 
Heater Regulators, Humidifiers, Etc. ex 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


H. M. SHEER CO.,. QUINCY, ILL. 


GAS PIPE LINE MAP 


Compiled by the Editors of WESTERN GAS 
Size 45” x 45” 


The most comprehensive published; covers the 22 

western states in detail. Gives gas fields, names of 

natural gas communities; sizes of pipe lines and names 
of pipe line companies. 


PRICES: 
Printed on Cloth, $3.50 


WESTERN GAS 
810 South Spring St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL 


Welsbach, 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Cook By 


Infra-Red Rays! 


THE HOTZONE 
BROILER -GRIDDLE 


Gall 


Broiling operations and Griddle Cooking can be 


carried on at the same time 


fy 
VY 


Heavy Cast lron Griddle holds heat—Uniform tem- 
perature throughout entire surface 


fy 
VY 


Special patented Gas Burner emanates Infra-Red 
rays of great penetrating power 


fy 
VY 


Economical in operation—Saving in gas consump- 


tion often pays initial cost in ONE YEAR 


fy 
VY 


You will want to know more about this wonderful 
device designed for Hotel and Restaurant use 


COMPANY 


Gloucester, N. J. | Seetieen | 
50 Hawthorne St. 226 S. Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 


The 
heater 
that 
smiles 
while 
it warms 


JRASER, 


Radiant Front Console 


Imagine a circulating heater with all the 
added advantages of a cheerful open 
fireplace. It is absolutely new—a revo- 
lutionary contribution to gas heating. 


Manufactured by 
Fraser Furnace Company 
Stockton, California 
Distributed by 


H. R. Basford Company 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


The reason for the long life and 
low maintenance cost of cast iron 
pipe is its effective resistance to 
rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous 
metal for water and gas mains, 
and for sewer construction, that 
will not disintegrate from rust. 
This characteristic makes cast iron 
pipe the most practicable for un- 
derground mains since rust will not 
destroy it. 

For further information, write to The Cast 
Iron Pire Research Association, Thomas F 


Wolfe, Research Engineer. 309 Peoples Gas 
Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Look for this [(@%] 
>< 


Trademark 


George S. Campbell Completes 
Three Decades With L. A. G. & E. Corp. 


George S$. Camp- 
bell, manager of 
the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric 
Corp.’s Pasadena 
district rounded out 
30 years of service 
in December’ with 
the L.A.G.&E. Sev- 
eral hundred gas 
company employees 
and executives, city 
officials and civic 
leaders, gathered at 
the Masonic Tem- 
ple in Pasadena on 
December 2 to celebrate the anniversary. 

Addison B. Day, president and general 
manager of the corporation, presented Mr. 
Campbell with a picture and scroll on which 
was engraved a tribute from gas company 
executives who had worked with him during 
his three decades with the organization. 


George S. Campbell 


Electrolux Laboratories and Research 
Coordinated at Evansville, Ind. 


Removal of the Electrolux refrigerator 
laboratories and research activity from 408 
East 111 St., New York City to the Evans- 
ville, Ind. manufacturing plant has been an- 
nounced by F. E. Sellman, vice-president of 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. Under 
the new plan research and testing work will 
be coordinated at Evansville. 

The laboratories are staffed by 30 re- 
search engineers and technical experts under 
the direction of Dr. William R. Hainsworth. 
Dr. Hainsworth received the 1933 Charles A. 
Munroe Award granted annually by the 
American Gas Association for outstanding 
achievement in the gas industry. The award 
was given to Dr. Hainsworth for his perfec- 
tion of the air-cooling principle embodied in 
Electrolux models. 


Oklahoma Ruling Affecting 
Property Acquired by Condemnation 


The Supreme Court of Oklahoma on De- 
cember 12 in a five to four decision ruled 
that public utilities acquiring real property by 
condemnation, own in fee any part of such 
property which is not necessary to the purpose 
for which the property is acquired. This de- 
cision was rendered in the case of W. R. 
Ramsey vs. William J. Leeper, and reversed 
the decision of the District Court of Cana- 
dian County. A dissenting opinion signed by 
four justices held that property acquired by 
condemnation should revert when and if. not 
used for the purpose for which it was re- 
quired. 


Lone Star Talking Film 
Features Kitchen Improvement 


A short talking film depicting a “40-Year 
Cycle of Texas Kitchens” is being shown in 
communities along the Lone Star System. 
The film was directed by C. I. Langdon and 
Margaret Marable of the Lone Star organiza- 
tion and contrasts equipment used in kitchens 
of 1893, 1913 and 1933. 


WESTERN GAS 


Classified 
Advertising 


Classified advertising five cents per 
word; minimum $2.00 per insertion. 
Situation Wanted advertisements up 
to 50 words will be published three 
consecutive issues without charge. 
Small professional cards 1-in. deep by 
21 ems wide are $6.00 monthly on 12- 
time contract. 
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Situations Wanted 


Situation wanted by gas engineer, technical 
graduate; 34 years old; 10 years’ with 
affiliated holding and operating companies. 
Experience covers high and low pressure dis- 
tribution and transmission, coal and water 
gas manufacture, natural and refinery gas 
distribution; particularly experienced on un- 
accounted-for gas problems. References. Ad- 
dress Box 241, Western Gas, 810 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Accountant — Bookkeeper. Over twenty 
years practical experience. Can take com- 
plete charge. Furnish financial and co-related 
statements. Also Federal Taxes. Any loca- 
tion. Very moderate salary. Address Box 
E-237, Western Gas, 810 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Situation wanted by yeung man skilled in 
business management, accounting and audit- 
ing. Highest references can be furnished as 
to character, integrity and ability. Address 
Box 243, Western Gas, 810 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Situation wanted by gas manager and engi- 
neer; umiversity graduate; 22 years in all 
branches, water gas, coal gas, oven gas, natu- 
ral gas, high and low pressure distribution. 
Address Box 239, Western Gas, 810 South 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


People’s Natural Gas Co. Transfers 
Auburn, Forest City Managers 


W. H. Rose has been transferred from the 
Forest City, lowa, ofhce of the People’s Nat- 
ural Gas Co. to become manager of the com- 
pany’s office in Auburn, Neb. Thomas Rice 
who has taken over Mr. Rose’s managerial 
duties in Forest City comes from the Auburn 
ofhce where he was manager. 


Receiver Named for Pub. Serv. Corp. 
of Mississippi 


Allen Bridgeforth has been named receiver 
for the Public Service Corp. of Mississippi, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. The company was in- 
corporated in 1931 and supplies Hatties- 
burg, Coolins, Mt. Olive and Magee, Miss. 
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Patented 
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Look for the RED WHEEL 
When you buy a MAGIC CHEF 


Patented 


MODERN AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


MAGIC CHEF 


GAS RANGE 


SERIES 1900 


with 
ELEVATED BROILER 


ERE’S a new Magic Chef series that will make 

an instant appeal to the modern housewife. 

In addition to all other advanced Magic Chef 
features, Series 1900 has an Elevated Broiler of the 
handy drawer type, located just under the manifold. 


The broiler is entirely separated from the oven 
and has its own burner specially drilled to give 
a direct, even flame. Thus broiling can be done 
without interfering in any way with the operation 
of the oven. 

The elevated position of the broiler does away 
with awkward stooping, making broiling decid- 
edly more comfortable and convenient. 

The space beneath the oven, fitted with a special 
baffle to shut off excessive heat from oven burner 
and a spot welded plate basket, can be used either 
asa warming compartment or for utensil storage. 


Series 1900 comes in four finishes—white with 
black trim, ivory with black trim, ivory with tan 
trim, ivory with green trim... Write for color 
illustrations and full description. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


BOSTON + © © *+§ NEW YORK «+ + «© © PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA - CLEVELAND + + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES +++ + SAN FRANCISCO + + + + SEATTLE 


One of the many Blaw- 
Knox Gas Cleaner instal- 
lations which are creating 
additional good will on 
the part of the public to- 
ward Gas Companies. 


The increased use of modern ranges, water heaters, conversion burn- 
ers, refrigerators, etc., has materially increased gas loads—But —— 
modern equipment has modern control features, responsive, delicate- 
ly poised—necessitating absolutely clean gas for efficient operation. 


Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners F'urnish Clean Gas 


This equipment, used by many gascompanies, protects your consumer 
demand, eliminates pilot light outages, clogged burner tips, poor 
pressure regulation, inaccurate metering and customer complaints. 
It literally washes out all foreign matter and delivers absolutely 
clean gas. 


Let us prove to you just how Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners can be adapted 
to your particular condition. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2016 FARMERS BANK BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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